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CHARACTER. 


Tuts is one of the subjects on which it is difficult to 
say any thing that is not trite, for the value of 
character is universally seen and acknowledged. Yet 
we are not discouraged by this consideration from 
placing the word at the head of a short paper. The 
tritest subjects generally admit of being placed in 
new lights, or of having new illustrations brought to 
bear upon them ; and often that which appears trite 
to some, has in reality received little or no considera- 
tion from many. 

Character may be defined as the result, in public 
sentiment, of all that has been observed of the conduct 
of any particular member of the community. The 
public is of course often deceived with regard to in- 
dividuals, in consequence either of well-managed de- 
ception, or of prepossession or prejudice arising from 
extrinsic circumstances. But, generally, it is not far 
wrong in the estimate which it forms of its members, 
and, whether wrong or right, that estimate is a most 
important thing to the individual concerned. Witha 
regard to mercantile affairs, character is well said to be 
of equal value with capital, for it is not less efficient as a 
means of advancing interests. Where capital does not 
at all exist, character willdo much. After capital has 
done its best or utmost, character may be called upon 
to do something more. Supposing capital gone, and 
that character remains, no man in such circumstances 
can be considered bankrupt. Character will help to 
reconstruct the most broken fortune. The very 
consciousness of having a fair character, lends a spirit 
and energy to those who have little else to depend 
upon ; and with this precious though light stock, the 
worthy man will get through the world. There are 
two states of society in which character is of less 
value. In a rude state, every man is in a great 
measure independent of the rest, and character natu- 
rally becomes of little account. Again, in a very 
highly advanced state, where population is dense, 
individuals are less under the observation of neigh- 
bours. Individuality is indeed, in such circumstances, 
lost, or nearly so, and men look for other guards 
against deception. Thus it is said that, in London, 
there are tradesmen who deliberately disregard cha- 
racter, being sure of sufficient success from other 
causes, and knowing that the best reputation, though 
they possessed it, would not add in any appreciable 
degree to their interests. But in those medium cir- 
cumstances which are the most general in this country, 
character operates with immense force, and no man 
can safely dispense with it. And this is simply be- 
cause, there being much deception and fraud in the 
world, being assured that any man is trustworthy 
forms a strong reason for confiding important matters 
in his hands, or extending to him credit in mercantile 
and friendly confidence in social affairs. 

Character may to a certain extent be, like capital, 
inherited. The being come of a family of good cha- 
racter, forms a presumption in favour of an individual. 
But it is in the main a thing which each person has 
to make for himself. At first, most men are in this 
respect blank and negative. They pass upon their 
trials, and upon their behaviour in these depends 
character. The tender crust of ice which a slight 
nocturnal frost sends from the edge of a still piece of 
water, and which we can scarcely trace by favour of 
the morning light, is not more delicate than the first 
formations of character upon the name of a human 
being. It is an armour which is first woven of the 
consistence of gossamer, and gradually strengthens to 
a texture of silk—of leather—of mail. In its first ex- 
quisite appearances, too much care cannot be taken of 


it, for if the fabric be once broken, it may—be patched, 


-| but never renewed in its original integrity or unifor- 


mity of structure. The more probable consequence 
is that it runs down, and is irreparable. The early 
movements of the neophyte ought therefore to be 
cautious in the extreme. He should court character 
as the sailor wooes the wind, and foster its first ines- 
timable appearances with the greatest solicitude. Now, 
in most instances, is it to be decided whether he is to 
have a character or not—in other words, whether he 
is to be a partaker of the benefits of our social state, 
or an outcast from it for ever. 

It is one of the most cheering things which life 
presents, that, in fair circumstances, the unavoidable 
result of invariable good conduct is the acquisition of 
a good character, and that a good character brings 
with it peace of mind, honour, and often affluence. 
We say fair circumstances, because it sometimes hap- 
pens, in very uncommon circumstances, that the best 
conduct is misunderstood, and fails of its earthly 
reward. Merit, also, never fails to be followed by its 
poor mean-spirited foe, Envy. Yet, notwithstanding 
the exceptions to which this principle, like all others, 
is liable, and in spite of the paltry shafts of the miser- 
able fiend just mentioned, the great general truth 
remains clear upon the foundation of universal expe- 
rience, that from innocence and good deeds comes 
good character. The value of this acquisition, though 
nowhere overlooked, is not perhaps in all cases suffi- 
ciently appreciated. A young person will be heard 
complaining of his slender gains, and of the slowness 
of his progress in the world. He does not consider, 
in his balance-sheet of profits, that, if his conduct is 
good,. he is all the time gaining character as well as 
money, and perhaps much more of the one than the 
other, and thereby adding year by year a step to the 
ladder by which he is ultimately to reach the great 
object of his wishes. One who has been so unfortunate 
as to lose all or most of his substantial possessions, will 
be spoken of as ruined, and will perhaps think himself 
so, which is worse: it is not considered that, with 
character preserved, he has a cork-jacket sufficient 
still to keep him afloat. One may live long and see no 
apparent good arising from his character, which he 
may therefore be inclined to look upon as a matter of 
indifference ; but let some dubious cireumstance take 
place, or the breath of detraction blow upon him, and 
he will soon become aware of its value. A youth, 
entering into life without substantial advantages, will 
see no means of advancing to any of the situations of 
honour. His ever being a junior partner, or even a 
head clerk, will appear to him impossible. He is not 
yet aware of what character does. If he were better 
acquainted with the world, he would know that, in 
general, it is just as difficult to get right persons to 
undertake important duties, and fill places of trust 
and honour, as it is for persons to get places ; and that 
immense numbers of things which are now left un- 
done, would be done if qualified officials could be 
found. Let him approve himself fit for a duty of im- 
portance, and there is every likelihood that all other 
deficiencies will be got over. Qualification, in a busy 
world, must work its way ; and character—is it not the 
external sign of qualification? Character, in short, is 
the true philosophers’ stone—the best guard against 
the storms of adversity and the stings of calumny— 
a possession without which all or most others are 
vain. 

Perhaps there is no country in which character is 
more critically considered than it isin England. In 
this country, for an inferior person to be without a 
“character,” is to want employment and the means 
of life. For a gentleman to be a stranger, without 


letters of introduction testifying to character, is to be 
in a state of excommunication from his class. The 
least taint upon the female character excludes from 
society. Any one in the rank of a gentleman who 
has committed a notedly dishonourable act, is also put 
beyond the pale of civil intercourse. In short, to 
have lost character, or never to have gained it, is fatal 
in England. In this system, we see a tremendous 
power is set to work to terrify against error, and no 
doubt it is effectual to a great extent. Yet it may 
be questioned if it is a system strictly consonant with 
the humane morality to which we profess adherence. 
Its punishments, be it remarked, are never-ending. 
For the fault of a moment, it condemns to perpetual 
infamy. It allows no place of repentance, from which 
the erring one may be recalled after his sin has been 
expiated. By thus shutting out hope from the guilty 
breast, are we not apt to drive into greater error, or 
perhaps to exasperate into utter profligates, persons 
who might, under a more lenient system, have been 
retrieved to the regions of goodness! It is terrible, 
when we reflect on what man is at the best, to think 
that the breach of some perhaps conventional virtue 
is with him a sufficient reason for driving a fellow- 
creature into hopeless banishment. Heaven opens at 
the sight of the repentant’s tear, and rejoices more 
over him than over those who never erred ; but man 
has no mercy to show to one who wishes to return to 
the righteous path. It is to be feared that a system 
proceeding on a principle so rigid and so ruthless, is 
not the best means of effecting the end in view, though 
it may be the most readily available one. There is 
something wrong about it, or there is something 
wanting. 

This is particularly clear respecting the unfortu- 
nates who have been subjected to legal and formal 
punishment. The wretch endures his period of im- 
prisonment, and thus is said to satisfy offended so- 
ciety. Pains may have been taken during his captivity 
to improve his nature, and prepare him for a life of 
virtue ; but when he comes out, his best wishes are 
frustrated by the unrelenting odium in which men 
still hold him. ‘That repentance which God has gra- 
ciously smiled upon in the darkness and silence of 
the dungeon, has not the slightest effect upon those 
human hearts which weekly or daily melt before the 
heavenly throne in urgent entreaties of pardon for 
their own “ manifold sins and wickedness.” The coh- 
sequence is, that, unable to get employment, avoided, 
hooted and scowled at, the unhappy victim of one 
error goes on to a greater, and again is subjected to 
punishment. For such a person, indeed, there is only 
one course open. His future life is simply a war with 
society, which generally gets the better of him at last, 
but only at the expense of his life, and never till it 
has itself suffered from him very great injury. Surely 
this war might be avoided if a more humane principle 
were followed. It is necessary, of course, to condemn 
error, and to maintain a broad distinction between 
the innocent and the guilty ; but it cannot be neces- 
sary, for this purpose, that offenders against merely 
social laws should be treated on a principle so irre- 
concilable, in its mercilessness, with that code, whose 
Founder pardoned both the adulteress and the thief 
by words spoken from his own lips. 

While thus expressing our fear that the existing 
rules of society on the subject of character are too 
unrelenting, we are at the same time aware that such 
rules are not easily to be changed, or even softened in 
their action. Since it is so that society does not 
readily take back the tainted brother into its bosom, 
how strong a reason has every one for guarding against 
the slightest approach to that which will te ae 
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some, and illicit passio: persons 
otherwise have passed through life with honour, 
walk their course in brightness. It is im- 

to be too guarded against evils, the first steps 
to which are so smooth and so easy. On the other 
hand, as the punishments inflicted by society for the 
offences of which no other cognisance is taken, are 
obviously measured in their severity, not by the cul- 
pability of the party, but the desire of holding up a 
warning against similar offences, it is impossible for a 
humane mind not to lament the condition of such 
parties, perhaps originally tempted by some of the 
y maxims and tolerated improprieties of society 
and then flung off because they have not been 

able to keep within the prescribed line, or have been 
less fortunate than others in their efforts at conceal- 
ment. Neither can the philanthropic readily allow 
that a system of criminal treatment is right, which 
includes no provision for enabling the guilty to make 
an honest livelihood after having formally expiated 
their offences. In the first case, the obvious course 
for the victim is to remove to a new scene, where, no 
disagreeable association respecting his name or his 
error existing, he may re-commence an honourable 
career. In the second case, it may be worthy of the 
attention of a humane legislature how far the desired 
end would be served by asylums for the reception of 
dise criminals, wherein they =e exert their 
best abilities for their own support, and whence they 
a ted back into society, when they had 
80 ined character as to be deemed fit for asso- 
ciation with other men.* 


AN INCIDENT IN THE QUEENSBERRY 
FAMILY. 


Kitty Hyde, Duc! ueensberry, “ charming, 
gay, and young,” the friend of Gay, and the same of 
he said, 

** Yonder I see the cheerful duchess stand, 

For friendship, zeal, and blithsome humours known.” 
This — well remembered by all who have read 

t of song and ae that class is happily a 

wide one now-a-days. ¢ majority of the anecdotes 
told of the eccentric duchess are of a humorous cha- 
racter ; as, for example, that of her dragging a bevy 
of highly-dressed country ladies, who had come to visit 
her, through all the mire within a mile or two of 
Drumlanrig Castle, herself being attired in stron 
thick shoes, and other articles which both pro 
her completely, and could not be spoiled by mud or 
weather. Nothing in the world could be more an- 
noying than ll ayn of these poor visiters, who 
durst not contradict or resist the malicious great 
lady, then the very top and crown of fashion. But 
all the stories told of her e are not of this jocose 
order, She was concerned, at one period of her life, 
in a most melancholy tragedy, and this is the matter 
which we wish at present to speak about. 

“ Mackay! I will have no Mackays !” said the 
duchess to her husband, in very peremptory tones ; 
HF mad commoner’s daughter to sit in my shoes, and 

the heir of the house of Queensberry, one of the 
first matches in the land! I will have no Mackays.” 
“ Ay, my dear,” returned the duke, “ but Drumlanrig 
is no child, and you may find it difficult to bring him 
round to your opinions on this subject.” « Pooh, 
h ! my lord duke, I think I have managed more dif- 

It concerns in my day,” returned the opinionative 
duchess, who had seldom known what it was to be 
thwarted in any thing she took into her head ; “just 
let your grace | not to interfere with my pro- 
i and 1 promise you that this silly heir of 
ours shall marry the lady whom J have chosen for 
him, and of whom you approve.” “ Well, my dear, 
I shall not meddle in the matter,’ replied the meek 


* The utility of houses of refuge has already been to a certain 
extent brought to the test of experience in several large towns. 
‘We could adduce much in approbation of them, but shall content 
ourselves With one anecdote, which we find in a letter from Mr 
John Whigham, jun. of Edinburgh, to the Members of the Com- 
mittee of the Scottish Prison Discipline Society, dated the 10th 
day of the 12th month 1840 :— 

“ A most striking instance lately came to my knowledge, of the 
good effects of a training in the House of Refuge at Glasgow, al- 
though some of the immediate c' ces arose from miscon- 
duct in those concerned. About six months ago, twelve boys 
having been guilty of insubordination, were expelled, and thereby 
suddenly placed in a position in which they were necessarily ex- 
wa to strong temptations to return to their old companions, and 

seek, by dishonest means, to supply their wants. It may be 
» too, by the very fact of their expulsion, that they were 
among the least promising of the inmates, and those least sable to 
withstand temptati It app d,h r, that even in their 
case, the good seed had not fallen on barren soil; these twelve 
boys, most if not all of whom had previously been prisoners in 
the Glasgow Bridewell, went to the governor of that excellent 
. inetitution to ask for his advice. William Brebner reasoned with 
them—relieved their immediate wants—ventured even to advance 
them small sums of money—procured situations for some of them, 
and enabled the others to get tools to work with; and the result 
is, that every one of the twelve has repaid every penny which was 
lent him either for food or tools. As W. Brebner justly observes, 
the habits of industry which they had acquired in the Refuge, 
made it more agreeable to them to try to attain an honest liveli- 
hood, than to return to their old practices.” 


would prefer his union with 
Lady E Sa 
piness. my lady ; convince con- 
vert him, if you can ; but ll by fair means, and far 
means only.” “Fair means!” muttered the duchess, 
as her husband walked away ; “all means are fair, 
where the end in view is to cure a foolish boy of an 
unworthy fancy. Mackay, truly !” 
The conversation here related took at Drum- 


eldest. son of the self-willed duchess, Henry Lo 
Drumlanrig, had fixed his affections on a Miss Mackay, 
a lady of respectable though not elevated station, and 
with equal ardour, passion of the young nobleman, 
and dence was carried on between them 
of a very affectionate nature. But when Lord Drum- 
lanrig informed his parents of his attachment, one of 
them, as we have seen, was any thing but pleased to 
hear of the circumstance. The du had already 
settled decisively in her own mind that Lady Bett 
Hope, eldest daughter of the Earl of Hopetoun, an 
no one else, should wed her son. What she took 
to bring this match about, must now be 

Lord Drumlanrig was at home with his parents. 
Miss Mackay was resident at a great distance from 
him, but her letters formed a cherished source of con- 
solation. That consolation, however, was not destined 
to be lasting. ‘The letters of the lady were disconti- 
nued, and no entreaty that he could use in his own had 
the effect of causing a renewal of her communications. 
The poor young nobleman was almost distracted with 
this loss of favour, for the obstinate silence of Miss 
Mackay seemed to him attributable to no other cause. 
Yet on this point his sentiments underwent many 
changes. Remembering how sincere seemed to be 
her attachment, he at one moment entertained hopes 
that all would be cleared up, and that some accident 
had caused the temporary cessation of her letters. At 
another period, he saw no way of explaining the 
matter, excepting by supposing her faithless. This 
was the ultimate conviction which he reached ; and it 
brought great anguish al with it. If there re- 
mained a glimmer of hope in his mind, it was dispelled 
by tidings received from the duchess, his mother. 
She came to him one day with a letter in her hand. 
“Stupid boy!” said she, in tones that seemed at once 
to express sympathy and reproof, “ still moping for 
one who never cared one whistle about you! See 
here—can you bear to learn the truth!” “I can,” 
said the son eagerly ; “any thing rather than this sus- 
pense!” “Then ose that your Miss Mackay is 
married,” returned the duchess. “Married! impos- 
sible!” cried the young lord. “It is rather un- 
mannerly, my Lord ig, to contradict me 
thus, cmedali when I can so readily prove my words 
to be true. _ Miss Mackay was wedded a fort- 
night since, and here is evidence of it. This letter is 
from a friend of mine, whose word cannot surely be 
doubted by you—especially as she could have no = 
sible interest in telling a falsehood.” The duc 
then gave the letter to her son. He read it, and sank 
back on his seat in a state of speechless distress. All 
doubt was now at an end. 

The duchess looked at him for some time in silence. 
“Well,” said she at last, “I might, I think, have 
looked for more spirit in a son of mine. Have you 
one drop of my blood in your veins? If you had, con- 
tempt would be the feeling uppermost in your mind 
at this t tempt for one who has so clearly 
shown, what you were long ago told, that she never 
was worthy of you!” The duchess pursued this vein 
for some time, and at last was so far successful in 
rousing the young man’s pride. She followed up her 
advantage by working on his filial affection, of which 
he was tnfted with a fa share, and prevailed on him 
to consent to visit Lady Elizabeth Hope, with the 
view of soliciting her hand. 

Lord Drumlanrig proved but a cold wooer, but the 
duchess stood always at his elbow, to urge him on and 
supply all deficiencies. Besides, the young lady was 
too favourably disposed towards him, not to over- 
look any little neglects of form on his part. Hence 
it was that the match was very speedily, the 
duchess having but too good reasons for allowing no 
time to elapse unnecessarily ere all was settled. On 
the 10th of July 1754, Lord Drumlanrig was united 
to Lady Betty, to the great joy of his mother at least. 
As for the young nobleman, he had attained to seem- 
ing composure of mind, and, no doubt, all who looked 
on during the nuptial ceremony imagined that felicity 
could not fail to attend a union, where the ies 
were 80 highly endowed with rank, fortune, and many 
other worldly advantages. 

But the clever and unscrupulous Kitty was not 
mitted to plume herself long upon the success of 
scheme. hile Lord Drumlanrig and his bride re- 
mained in Scotland, under the eye of the duchess, all 
went on smoothly. Her grace took care to allow no- 
thing to become known to her son but what she chose. 
The case was altered ere lo In October of the 
about three mon 

rd Drumlanrig set out for London with his lady, 
They travelled in their own carriage, and had reached 
the town of —— on the 19th of October. Here they 
rested for a short time, and Lord walked 
exercise is carriage permitted to him. was 
listlessly inattentive to thing around him, when 


object of his every 
wish, and was still too often the 

tations. It was Miss Mackay—or s 
borne that beloved name. 
lover almost as soon as he observed her, 


and from the 
pallor that flashed instantly over her cheek, it was 


that the recognition was a matter of no common 


another or to speak ; and both seemed to resolve on 
the at the same 
same motives for doing 
amas to the lips of both, which called impera- 
tively for an answer. After an agitated salutation, 
the lady was able faintly to pronounce the words, 
there is one question to which I would fain have a 
reply, as the matter is important to my peace of mind. 
as your conduct caused by any report or belief of 
unworthiness in me?’ “Madam, it is I who should 
ut that question to you, and it is one you have this 
instant anticipated me in asking.” “ My lord, you 
mock me,” sai y; 
Lord Drumlanrig started, and hurriedly asked, 
not you, madam, also wedded ?” “I am not, my lord !” 
was the lady’s answer. Lord Drumlanrig struck his 
forehead wildly, as he cried, “ Then may God forgive 
those who have deceived us, and rui the earthly 
peace of at least one of us !” 

Further explanations passed between the unfortu- 
nate pair; and Lord Drumlanrig discovered that his 
mother must have systematically interce all his 
own letters, as well as those of Miss Mackay, and 
finally caused one to be written to herself, with the 
false statement of the lady’s marriage. She, like him- 
self, had only ceased to write in consequence of the 
obstinate silence of her correspondent. ‘The poor 
young lady had remained faithful to the last, and had 
even so far resisted the natural promptings of womanly 

ide, as once and age to ask and offer explanations. 

tidings of her lover’s marriage closed all doubts. 
When these most harassing disclosures were made, 
the pair asked forgiveness from one another, and tore 
themselves asunder—never to meet again in that world 
which, but for the machinations of a proud and jealous 
oa, might have been to them a scene of unalloyed 
iness ! 

e effect of this disco upon Lord Drumlanrig 
was deplorable. He felt as if ie could no longer bear 
the burden of existence. His poor young wife, though 
not charged by him with any share in the contrivances 
of the duchess, had become an object on which his 
could no longer rest with composure. In brief, the 
mind of the ill-fated young nobleman was so com- 
that, on the following day, he shot 
— in his carriage, by the side of his horror-stricken 


Read some of the books of heraldry, and will 
tell you that Henry Earl of Drake i was Killed 
by the accidental going off of his pistol. But the case 
is well known to have been very different. Lady Drum- 
lanrig never recovered from the shock occasioned 
her husband’s death. She survived him only about a 
dying in 1756. ‘Thus the 
notable scheme itty, “c’ ing, gay, and yo 
destroyed the happiness of at least three cuthetupane 
human beings, and caused the premature death of two 
of them, the one her own son. 


MR BUCKINGHAM’S AMERICAN TOUR. 


Mr BuckineuaM, since his return to England, has 
written for a society in London engaged in the tem- 
perance cause, a small tract, presenting a view of his 
exertions during the last three years in America, in 
behalf of the principles of “ Temperance, Education, 
Benevolence, and Peace.” This gentleman is 
we fear, by a considerable portion of the British pub- 
lic, as a visio : we never can forget the reception 
experienced in the House of Commons by a proposal 
of hhis to institute recreation-grounds for the people of 
our large towns. We cannot, however, doubt that 
men like him, of lively and versatile talents, 
powers of attractive public speaking, enterprise, per- 
severance, and genuinely intentions towards his 
fellow-creatures, must prove of immense influence in 
introducing improvements, and generally meliorating 
the condition of society. Thus thinking, we deem it 
a duty we owe to the public to aid in diffusing the 
account of Mr Buckin, ’s tour. 
“It was,” says he, “in the month of October 1837 that 
I first landed in New York; and the object of my visit, 
soon becoming known, I was speedily jeatenbey Be by 
some of the most philanthropic and influential indivi- 
duals with which that city happily abounds. The period 
of my first stay there embraced about four months— 
from October 1837 to February 1838 ; and during that 
time I devoted the mornings of my days to the careful 
investigation of every thing of interest that this enter- 
prising and opulent city contained, in which 1 was 
most cordially assisted by the ready access with which 
I was favoured to every kind of information that I 
sought. My evenings were partly devoted to the deli- 
very of my public ures on the Scriptural and 
Classical Regions of the Oriental World, which were 
quarters of the city, and attended by nearly 


= 
character! The progress towards an injury to cha- a well-known figure met his eye, and sent the blood . 
Satter doce net clitage-cempenonce in the teonsgreniee from his heart in more rapid tides. His first glance 
{ of the great laws, but often in heedless frivolity, or told him that the being who now stood before him 
what appear very slight offences against good morals. thought and 
It is only by a series of resulting circumstances that of his medi- 
character becomes endangered. Thus, card-playing ho had once 
comes to have its victims ; intemperance inculpates her former 

lanrig Castle, the magnificent seat of the Queensberry plain 
nterest to her as well as tohim. for a moment, they 
eemed to hesitate how to act—whether to pass one 
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all 

These labours, as may well be conceived, brought 
ranks of society ; gave me ample opportunities 
form tolerably correct estimate of the actual condi- 
tion of each. In addition to this, I visited personally, 
and examined carefully, the various benevolent insti- 
tutions with which the city and its environs abound, 

jally those for the reformation of criminals, juve- 
and adult—those for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and blind—and those for the shelter, sustenance, 
and protection of the diseased, infirm, and insane. In 
each of these new facts were learned, of great value 
to the statistics of intemperance, illustrative of the 
powerful operation of intoxicating drinks in producing 
at least three-fourths of all the poverty, disease, insa- 
nity, and crime, for the support, and protection, and 
punishment of which, so many millions of expenditure 
are required, to maintain the asylums, hospitals, and 
prisons to which the unhappy victims of intemperance 
are driven, and in which they are supported by the 
contributions of others; thus taxing the worthy mem- 
bers of society to pay the penalties which the unworthy 
inflict upon themselves, and compelling the sober and 
industrious classes of the community to support the 
drunken and the dissolute, who, they been tem- 
perate and careful, might have avoided both poverty 
and crime, and, if afflicted with infirmity or old age, 
have realised a fund from their earnings, by which 
they might have themselves. 

Rent New York I proceeded to Philadelphia; and 
here the kindness ad hospitality of the inhabitants 
was manifested towards myself and my family, by 
whom I was every where accompanied, in a manner 
at once new, brilftan iant, and effective. friends of 
temperance in this ‘City of Brotherly Love’ deter- 
mined to honour us with a public welcome; and to 
give it increased amy a the day chosen for this 

urpose was February 22, the anniversary of the birth- 
} of their great hero and statesman—to whom the 
whole world now pays the homage of admiration— 
General Washington. 

For this festival of welcome, one of the largest 
theatres in Philadelphia was engaged, and the pit 
being floored over on a level with the stage, thi 
united space was converted into a saloon, in which 
were placed tables, covered with an ample supply of 
the most elegant and agreeable refreshments that the 
culinary and oe arts could supply, but with 
an entire absence of intoxicating drinks. The 
visiters occupied the three tiers of boxes and galleries ; 
the stewards of the entertainment superintended the 
tables in the saloon ; while the directors of the festival, 
with the speakers and musical choir, occupied the 
—— The price of admission was limited to a dollar 
each; but long before the hour of opening came, the 
full number of tickets that the theatre would contain 
was issued; and such was the eagerness to join the 
party, that those who were too late could only pur- 
chase tickets of early buyers, which was done at 
premiums of five and ten dollars in advance—sums 
that were freely given. The result was far beyond 
the expectations of the most ine. Never had 
there been before, within the walls of the building, 
so large a number of persons—2000 was the lowest 
estimate of those present, and they were said to in- 
clude among them members of nearly all the first 
families in the city. The scene was brilliant and ani- 
mating in the highest degree; the proceedings evi- 
dently in accordance with the feelings of those pre- 
sent ; the expressions of pleasure enthusiastic; and 
the order and decorum of the meeting never for a 
moment disturbed; while, at the same time, three 
great and important ends had been achieved :—First, 
it had been proved, by this experiment, that a large 
assembly might be entertained for many hours, with 
great clegance and unflagging interest and cheerful- 
ness, without the use of wine. Secondly, a mass of 
useful information connected with the temperance 
reform had been spread before the most intellectual 
and influential portion of the community, which, 
—— the agency of their personal communications, 
and the still more extended agency of the public 
press, could hardly fail to produce a large amount of 

And, third ly, ow voluntary contributions 
of those who paid fpr their admission to this festival, 
and the donations subsequently given, an amount of 
2500 dollars, or L.500 sterling, was raised, to be added 
to the a funds. From Philadelphia I pro- 
ceeded to timore, and there also a very crowded 
assembly greeted ae at a great temperance 
meeting held in the Methodist Church, at which most 
of the leading families of this beautiful and hospitable 
city were present, and where several of the clergy of 

ifferent denominations rendered the aid of thei 
valuable services to the cause.” 

The next scene of Mr Buckingham’s labours was 
Washington, where he also awakened new attention 
to the objects he had in view, those matters that had 
been laughed at in England being here investigated 
with patience and courtesy. e then proceeded 
northward, and visited various places, among others, 
Lowell, the Manchester of America ; after which he 
went to Boston. “In this noble city, the early abode 
of some of the pilgrim fathers, and the Athens of 
the west, we passed several months, and those full 
of interest and pleasure. My lectures were delivered 
here in four successive courses, morning and evening, 
to crowded and brilliant audiences; and here, as A 


the most respectable and educated classes of the 
community. 
a 


all the other cities we had yet visited, every source of 
information as to matters of public interest was freely 
opened, without reserve; and of this advantage I availed 
myself fully. A: the A 

the pleasure to attend in mn, were two splendid 
assemblages called together for the purpose of form- 


ing and supporting establishments for seamen, to pro- 
them the dissipation, and 
consequent want and destitution, into which they are 


drawn, by the arts of those who beset them on their 
landing, lure them to the brothel and the tavern, and 
there plunder them in a few days of all the hard- 
earned wages of months and sometimes years. 

the most effective of any that I 
remember to have adi both in the feeling created 
on behalf of the object proposed, and the large amount 
of funds raised to sustain the ‘Sailors’ Homes,’ for 
which this aid was required. 

The interesting cities of Salem, New Bedford, and 
Providence, were next visited in succession; and in 
each lectures were delivered and public ong orgs, 
to promote the great objects of my tour: t at 
New Bedford, on behalf of the seamen of the port, 
ending in the yon a plan to raise a fund of 
sev! thousand dollars, by a small tax of a penny 
per ton on all the shipping belonging to the port, 


which was readily acqui in by the shipowners, to 
be devoted to the building and oa of a Sailors’ 
Home; and the ings at Providence leading to an 
animated and prot: discussion, before the most 


crowded assemblies, on the great question of how far 
it was proper to call in the aid of legislation to ro- 
strain men from the indulgence of intemperance and 
the commission of crime—a triumphant majority 
being obtained in favour of such legislation, on the 
just and humane principle that ‘ Prevention is better 
than cure: 


Our next visit was to the ancient and interesting 
city of Plymouth, founded more than two centuries 
ago by the pilgrim fathers, who sought an asylum of 
religious freedom in the new world from the intoler- 
ance and persecution of the old. We attended here 
the whole of the festivities observed on the occasion 
of the anniversary of the landing of the pilgrims, 
December 22; and here also I was invited to deliver 
a temperance address, which was given in one of the 
churches, and attended by large numbers. My lectures 
were given in the Pilgrim Hall; and this ancient seat 
of the learning and piety of the first founders of the 
British colonies on the American continent, could 
boast, during my stay in it, that it did not contain a 
single dram-shop, or place where ardent spirits are 
sold; that it not had a dwelling destroyed by fire 
for nearly a century past; that it had no poor to sus- 
tain, and not a single occupant in its jail, which had 
been empty for many months, and was soon about to 
be let for some other purpose. This concluded my 
first 's labour in America, which was confined to 
the Atlantic and New England States. In the second 
year, a new sphere of observation and occupation was 
opened to us in the south. We made our voyage from 

ew York to Charleston in South Carolina by sea, in 
Jan 1838 ; and the reception I met with here was 
even stil more enthusiastic than in the cities of the 
north.” After visiting Charleston and various other 
towns, he on to New Orleans, where he held 
sundry public meetings. One of these “was indeed a 
splendi meeting, in its numbers, its brilliancy, its 
enthusiasm, and its result. At the close of my ad- 
dress, a wealthy merchant of the city rose, and stated 
to the audience that, after the details he had heard of 
the ravages of intemperance, and of the strong claims 
of the seamen, especially to the aid and protection of 
those who reaped their fortunes by their labours, he 
could not remain a silent spectator of the scene, nor 
refuse to follow up, and go beyond, the example of 
New Bedford, Charleston, and Sav: in providing 
Sailors’ Homes, for the rescue of the ill’used mariner 
from the snares of his betrayers. He said he had just 
purchased 600 bales of cotton, and was about to ship 
them for Europe; and he would agree to pay five 
dollars per bale on his entire shipment, or 3000 dol- 
lars in the whole, if all the other merchants and ship- 
pers of cotton in New Orleans would consent to pay 
one cent per bale on every bale shipped by them for 
the remainder of the year. is was hailed with 
general ion, when, after a short pause, a 

entleman rose to ask whether, in the event of there 
ing any individuals so mean and ungenerous as not 
to come into the arrangement, the worthy merchant 
would still adhere to his offer; on which another in- 
habitant of the city rose, and said, that to remove all 
doubt on this subject, he was so satisfied that few or 
none of this description of persons could be found in 
New Orlearis, that he would undertake to make up 
the amount of all who should refuse or be deficient. 
The spark soon kindled into a flame, and the warm 
hearts of the southerners gradually opened and ex- 
in cotton, but shipping sugar ? to pay 
five cents per hogehead on all exported for the year. 
Others, having steam-boats employed in towing ves- 
sels in and out of port, agreed to give twenty-five cents 
for every schooner, fifty cents for every brig, and a 
dollar for every ship towed up or down the Mississippi 
by their steam-tu hout the season. Thus, 
fore the a fund was guaranteed, amply 


sufficient to accomplish all our wishes ; and to the wor- 
thy collector of customs at New Orleans, who occupi 
the chair of the meeting, was confided the task 


col- 


lecting these sums, which his official situation would so 
well enable him to do. The officers and sailors in 
gallery and the aisles, joined as loudly as the rest of 
audience in the expression of their joy at the full ti 
of benevolence which had been made to flow on 
ight, not merely on behalf of themselves, but also of 
their worthy, though neglected and injured, 
mates and brother seamen ever visiting the port.” 
We have not space to follow the tourist u 
Mississippi and the Ohio, of whose forest-clad 
he presents some vivid descriptions. He now passes 
into British America, lectures right 


through Canada, 
These | descends the St Lawrence, and gets to Halifee, in Nova 


Scotia ; afterwards we find him in New Brunswick, 
ising the bannerof the temperance cause ; and, finally, 
he returns to Boston, which terminated his three years’ 
travel. He now sums up as follows:—“I gave my 
gratuitous services at about 150 meetings, for the pro- 
motion of ‘ Temperance, Education, Benevolence, and 
Peace,’ and was instrumental to the raising, by these 
means, of scarcely less than 100,000 dollars, in collec- 
‘or various philanthropic purposes, 
administration of which were confided to other ol. 
The more minute details of all the many varied and 
interesting scenes and events presented by this exten- 
sive tour, will soon be submitted to the public, in the 
volumes now preparing for the press ; and in these, of 
course, will be embodied all the general observations 
on other topics, which have been thought worthy of 
record. I cannot, however, conclude, without express- 
ing my _ gratification at the healthy and vigorous 
aspect and condition of the temperance cause in 
Britain, and its progress during my absence from 
home. It is now about ten since I first publicly 
proclaimed the principle, ‘ that Total Abstinence from 
all that can intoxicate is the only safe ground of hope 
for the cure of intemperance in the mass of the com- 
munity, and that it is as necessary to enforce this by 
example as by precept.’ All is now cheering and en- 
couraging in the highest degree, and affords me an 
ample reward for the calumny and sneers—the ri- 
and insinuations — with which my first at- 
tempts to arouse the attention of the legislature and 
the nation to this great question, were assailed; and 
the success with which my humble labours of the past 
have been crowned, will sti me to fresh exer- 
tions for the future.” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


FIRST ARTICLE.—EARLY PERIOD. 


Many of the readers of the Journal must be 
sons just entering the world of literature, ra 
than already familiarised denizens of it. They are 
only becoming a part of the reading public; and 
it is by smoothing the way for them, and whetting 
their appetite for know , that we hope chiefly 
to render any department of our humble labours bene- 
ficial. Keeping this in view, we propose in a series of 
light on which, to the 
class alluded to, must often appear to require 
it. Our British writers, both ancient and fae 
very frequently quote and refer to the authors who 
have adorned the literature of France in past — 
and they too commonly make such references as i 
their own readers were already well acquainted with 
the writers and writings in question, or as if they 
had it in their power to resort at once to competent 
libraries for explanation. This is very seldom the 
case. Hence, we imagine that a sketch of French 
literature, with notices of the principal authors, the 
dates at which they flourished, the works which they 
respectively produced, and the general spirit and cha- 
racter of their genius, may be useful, and, we hope, 
not unentertaining, to an extensive class of readers. 
The period at which, properly speaking, the lan- 
guage of France first became a written one, and in 
that respect took place of the Latin, was the age 
of the Crusades. the little kingdom of Arles, 
under the lovely sky of Provence, the literature 
of the Troubadours found its birthplace. It soon 
attained a flourishing condition in Europe, and at 
this no reasonable surprise can be entertained. The 
barons of that warlike age were compelled to keep 
themselves almost continually shut up in their strong- 
holds, with their families and retainers, and would have 
often sunk into a wretched state of weariness, had it 
not been for the wandering Troubadours, who came 
to make the castle halls resound to the praises of 
glory, religion, and love. The “gay science,” as it 
was called, was followed by men of all ranks, from 
the poorest vassal up to the monarch on the throne. 
Richard Cour de Lion was proud to call himself a 
brother of the order, and a very antique specimen 
song supposed to have been composed i 
dando dungeon.* From the middle of the twelfth 
to the end of the fourteenth century, the ical lite- 
rature of France consisted entirely of these lyrical 
compositions, the subjects of which, it is scarce neces- 
sary to say, were ever the same—the love of ladies or 
of arms. The ballad of the Lion-Heart is a fair 
example of the whole. 
The earliest prose writings of France consisted of 
chronicles or histories, in which the writers usually 
* Translated in No. 342 of this Journal. A more minute ac- 
of Provengal literature will be 
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of 
history, is the oldest ug! i 
‘Arehbisho p Turpin, who lived in the eighth century, 
it is certainly no older, spoumeing te M, Tissot, than 


of De Joinville are of more authentic origin, and may 
of interest 


of the siege, and gives 
strange times ; but hi 
chronicle of De Joinville, with which a reader 
t day cannot fail to be entertained, 
one, we believe, which has been trans- 
De Joinville is the chief authority regarding 
the famous crusade of St Louis (1248), w life he 
wrote. He was born in 1223, and was of high con- 
nexions. His youth was passed at the court of ‘Thi- 
bault, King of Navarre, and, under the auspices of 
rince, who was one of the most renowned of the 
urs, the Sire de Joinville acquired a love of 
letters and other e it accomplishments. In 1248, 
w St Louis to the Holy Land. 
There he was taken prisoner by the Saracens, but 
afterwards rejoined his master, with whom he returned 
to his native land in 1254. After the death of the 
canonised king, De Joinville lived chiefly at his country 
seat in Champagne, and there, at the request of the 
reigning queen, with that of Philip the Fair, he com- 
his “ Life of Saint Louis.” He was pious and 
candid, and his account has ever been held authori- 
te ce of hi guage, as com wit 
that of Ville Hardouin, who preceded him but a very 
short time. The latter writer writes in a very rude 
dialect, of which the following is a specimen :—* Lors 
istrent a la vesprée un parlement cil de l’ost et li 
de Venise, et assemblérent en une yglise d’autre 
part de cele part ou il avoient esté logi¢. ot maint 
conseil doné et pris, et furent mult esmaié cil de lost 
por ce que il lor fu le jor devant mescheu.” De Join- 
ville writes in a fashion much more like that of 
modern France. “Cy-devant avez veu et entendu les 
8 persecucions et miséres, que le bon roy Loys et 
nous avons souffertes et endurées oultre mer.” 
This sentence is the first of a short anecdote regard- 
ing the Queen of Louis, which, with a character of 
the king himself, shall form our extracts from De 
Joinville, the earliest French writer, it seems to us, 
worthy of such a notice. 


THE QUEEN OF ST LOUIS AT DAMIETTA. 

‘You have already heard of the t miseries and 
persecutions, which the good king St Louis and all of 
us endured beyond the seas. Know, also, that the 

» good | le not escape without her share in 
t endured much vexation of heart, 
as you shallhear. For, three days before the birth of 
her child, came the tidings that the king, her good 
lord, was taken prisoner. With which news she was 
so much affli in body and mind, that, while she 
lay on her couch, it appeared to her continually that 
the chamber was full of Saracens, og & kill her ; 

rescue! to 
the rescue !” though no soul was — her. And 
ou! 


for fear lest her 7 offspring sh rish, she 
caused one of the knights to watch all night at the 


with you ; have no fear!” And before the lady 
had her child, she made all her attendants & out of 
the chamber, excepting the old knight. e then 


threw herself on her knees before him, and 

him to “grant her a boon.” And the knight pl 
word to grant it ; on which the queen said to him, 
“ Sir knight, I require you upon the faith you have 
given, if the Saracens should take this city, to cut off 
head before they shall be able to seize me.” An 
knight said that he would do it readily, and that 
he had even already had a thought of doing it, in the 
event of such a thing falling out. 


The king S the of them, 

t Louis was the man, 

laboured most to make and maintain and con- 

cord among his subjects, and more particularly among 

the princes and lords of his kingdom, and their neigh- 
; and even between the Count of Chalons, m 

uncle, and the Count of Burgun had 


and Burgundy, who had warred long, one 
inst another ; and 

sons of his council, who 

him at one 
ng so much trouble to appease strange 

and said that it might be better 2 allow them ‘to 


it. But the king reproved them, and said that, if 
aid would incur the wrath of God, 
had said, ‘ Blessed are they that endeavour to 


amg from his Sangean. In his company have I 

in my life, for any fit of passion or ve 
Seasd him swear or baa, or take into his mouth 
the names of God, his precious mother, or any saint. 
When he wished to affirm or deny any thing, said, 
“ Truly, it is so,” or, “ Truly, it was not thus.” And it 
well appeared, that on no account would he swear by 
or adjure the Deity, when the soldan and the emirs of 
Egypt wished him to do so, in order to assure them 
the more of his keeping the peace they wished to 
make. The holy king, however, when he was in- 
formed of the Turks wishing from him such an adju- 
ration, never would consent to it, although all of us 
might have died for it, as has been said before. I 
never heard him name the devil, unless it had been in 
some book, when he was of course obliged to use the 
name. And it is a very shameful thing to the king- 
dom of France, and to princes, to suffer the so fre- 
quent use of the name. For you shall see that one 
man will not say three words now to another in a 
heat, but he will bid him go to the evil one, in some 
or other words. 

It was the custom of the king and lord, before 
he retired to rest, to have his children often brought 
to him, and to them he recounted the deeds and 
sayings of kings and other ancient princes ; and told 
them that they ought to know and remember these 
things, in order to take example by them. And, 
in like manner, he frequently detailed the feats of 
wicked men, w y luxury, avarice, rapine, and 

ride, had lost their lands and their seignories, and 

ow ill these persons had always fared in the end. 
“Such things,” said the king, “ you will take care not 
to do, that God may not be angry with you.” He 
was indeed a very extensive almoner. rever he 
went throughout his kingdom, he visited the poor 
churches, houses of charity, and hospitals. He in- 
quired out po gentlemen, poor widows, and poor un- 
married girls ; and, where necessity existed, he gave 
largely to all from his coffers. To poor mendicants 
he made a provision of food and drink, and I have 
several times seen him cut bread for them with his 
own hands, and help them to drink. In his time, he 
built and ee many churches, monasteries, and 
convents. hen he gave away benefices and livings, 
he was careful always to inquire, in the first place, of 
persons of trust respecting the character and condi- 
tion of those to whom he gave them, and assure him- 
self of their being clerkly and lettered. And he never 
wished that those to whom he gave benefices should 
hold others also, raising them above their proper 
state ; and he always gave away his benefices with the 
full advice of people of worth and condition. - 

In here closing our first. chapter on French Litera- 
ture, we may be permitted to remark, that those 
which follow will probably be more interesting, refer- 
ring, as they will do, to periods more within the range 
of general sympathies. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A WINTER RETREAT. 
In warmer climates than ours, summer is usually most 
fraught with diseases, but in England, as appears from 
the registrar-general’s reports, winter is the most fatal 
season of the year. About the close of autumn, or 
earlier, a tide of emigration usually sets in—some seek- 


d | ing the soft breezes of St Leonards, or of the Brighton 


or Devon coast; while others, to escape the incle- 
mency of British skies, like birds of passage, wing 
their flight to the continent, generally the south of 
Italy, to hybernate over the beautiful Bay of Naples, 
or on the banks of the Tiber. Others, less adven- 
turous, try to fence off the rigours of the season at 
home by warmer clothing, choice cordials, Arnott 
stoves, and the cessation of out-door occupations and 
amusements. From all these resources two evils arise 
—first, the detriment of a certain amount of absentee 
expenditure, and second, the interruption of business 
and social communion. Add to which, neither remedy 


. | is free from objection, either on the score of economy, 


efficiency, or practicability ; and the consequence is, 
that the setting in of a sharp frost is usually the set- 
ting in of a startling increase in the bills of mortality. 
The loose leaves fall on all sides ; the threescore and 
ten and the octogenarians almost invariably drop off} 


the old generals and the old admirals, of twenty years’ | PeOp 
standing and upwards, disappear from the army and 
navy lists, operating in favour of their juniors like a 
brevet promotion, or another victory of Waterloo. 


Those of all classes who do not die, mostly suffer in- 


monary 
culation or weak digestion. 


the enjoyment of the re 


For the accommodation of the various classes men- 
tioned, we shall submit a simple but apparently very 
feasible undertaking. Science, which has been so 
fruitful in useful devices, has done little to mitigate 
the severities of our Scythian winter ; yet even in this 
direction it contains appliances that require only skil- 
ful combination. After witnessing the genial effects 
from the application of warm air or water in hothouses 
and public institutions, we feel convinced, that, on a 
novel and larger scale, winter may be disarmed of its 
terrors, and a perfect swmmer in winter obtained in 
our latitude. 

For this hybernal retreat our s jons are as 
follow :—That a convenient and healthy spot, of about 
ten acres, be selected in the vicinity of London, of a 
circular or quadrangular form ; that it be environed 
with buildings, divided into sitting and sleeping rooms, 
each suite of apartments forming a separate domicile, 
to be let on terms graduated to the accommodation 
afforded to parties desirous of hybernating ; that the 
inner enclosure be chiefly appropriated to a pleasure- 

, embellished and e interesting by a tasteful 
ora, temples, statues, cascades, promenade, aviary, 
and the other more attractive features of a menagerie 
or zoological repository. In the enclosure, also, might 
be erected lodges suitable for a library, chapel, theatre, 
circus, concert, reading, news, and coffee rooms—re- 
gard being had in all the erections to architectural 
taste and beauty. That the whole be enclosed and 
roofed in, with such a distribution of windows or sky- 
lights as are requisite for light or ventilation. Pipes 
of hot water to be used for maintaining the entire 
establishment, within the precincts, at a uniform tem- 
perature ; and the whole to be ventilated on the best 
principles, to ensure a constant supply of fresh and 
partially warmed air. 
_ There might be both occasional and ent 
visiters—those who come merely for a few hours’ pro- 
menade, balmy atmosphere, garden, and music ; and 
those who took lodgings for a week, month, or quarter. 
Prices of refreshments, apartments, &c., to be accord- 
ing to a fixed scale. 

e whole or certain portions of the framework of 
the roof, and other parts of the edifice, might be made 
moveable ; so that, at the close of the winter season, 
the establishment might be easily converted into a 
public garden for summer accommodation. 

The public utility of such an establishment for the 

and invalid, and those who sought only recrea- 
tion, is obvious. Nature has yielded in various wa 
to human ingenuity—why not assail her winter? It 
would certainly be as rational to expend surplus capital 
in erecting an hybernal temple for the refection of 
the living, as laying out money in every direction in 
choice and picturesque cemeteries. One of the greatest 
attractions in the new undertaking would be in feeli 
the zephyrs of summer, in listening to the feathe 
— of the grove, and the murmuring waterfall, 
and in witnessing the progress of vegetation contem- 
porary with the uninviting as and sensations of 
our deadly season. That this is practicable, the suc- 
cess of well-managed hothouses and conservatories in 
winter, and the horticultural experiments of Captain 
Parry in the arctic regions, when embayed in an ice- 
berg, are satisfactory proofs. However, we are content 
with merely throwing out what appears susceptible of 
an useful application, leaving to more competent 
minds—to Loudon, Brunel, Cubitt, Tite, Cross, and 
others—the practical development. 


SUPERSTITIONS IN RURAL BRITAIN. 


A disease, known by the name of the Murrain, has 
lately attacked the cattle in various parts of 
land, for the cure oe _ besides the more sensi 
remedies prescri veteri surgeons, some of 
the faouie in Northumberland (which we had hoped 
had been a more enlightened county) have lately been 
employing the following charm :—A_ fire, kin 
rubbing together two pieces of hard wood, is carri 
about in an old shoe from one house to another, and 
thus through the country ; with this a bonfire 
is a. and the cattle are made to pass through its 
smoke, which is supposed to render them invulnerable 
to the attacks of the disease. 

In Scotland, cattle are the subject of scarcely less 
superstitious maxims. In many districts, if a cow 
has been seized with phthisis pulmonalis, or any inflam- 
matory disorder, or if she has become hide-bound, or 
rumination has been accidentally stopped, the wise 
le called in to minister know but one explication 


‘of the mystery: the beast has got the tail ill. This 
is an imaginary disorder sup to reside in the tail, 
and to show itself by eating away the bone of that 


organ. ‘To prove its presence, the cow-doctor will ask 
the owner of the animal to feel the tail near its extre- 


20 
} detailed what fell under their own observation. The The good king so loved God and his blessed mother, | convenience or acute pains, especially the aged and 
' that he made be grievously punished all those whom | infirm, the paralytic, and those struggling with pul- 
Cesarea beyond the seas; and T have alvo heard, that, | Numerous returns from our vast colonial possessions— 
after his return from beyond the seas, while I was the old Indians, the civil, military, naval, and merean- 
gone to Joinville, he made them burn and brand | tile agencies, who having spent many years in tropical 
tongue of France. Ville Hardouin describes the | with hot iron the nose and under-lip of a trades- | regions, experience the greatest difficulty in recover- 
conquest of Constantinople in the crusade of 1198-1207, | man of Paris, for a blasphemy uttered by him. And | ing their naturalisation. It is only those who have 
the intermediate nine years being the space of time | I have heard the good king say, that he could | lived or associated with this class of persons that can 
which his history comprises. He was an eye-witness | have wished to have banished ail oaths and blas- | be sensible of their —- which quite embitter 
they had fondly antici- 
pated in their native homes, from past toils, privations, 
and exile. 
ot her sleeping any. | . 
was very old, being of the age of eighty and more. 
And at every exclamation of the queen, he took hold. | ———@—-@-——__________ 
of her by the hand, and said to her, “ Madame, I am . 
| 
| 
’ 
a great | 
between the father and son, he sent many persons of 
his council even into Burgundy at his own proper 
cost ; and finally exerted himself so much, that peace 
was made between these two personages yore means 
Likewise by his care, peace was. made between the 
second King Thibault of Navarre and the Counts of ee 
ito peace and conco | 


rye 
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that in that region there is only a soft 
is miserable delusion, the people 
incisions in the tails of cattle, into which they 
soot, or horse turpentine, thus adding to the 
the animal, without doing the least for the 
the 


of the tail is cut off, by way of making the cure 
veterinary 


JOTTINGS RESPECTING THE DOG. 


Tue 25th and 26th volumes of Mr Lizars’s elegant 
popular work, the Naturalist’s Library, are devoted to 
a history of or the genus Canis, the —s 
of Lieutenant-Colonel ilton Smith. two 
volumes contain between sixty and seventy plates, 
depicting various species of dogs, or illustrative of the 
physiology of the animal. a? 

t appears from the memoir, that the prevailing 
—_ among modern naturalists inclines to consider 


the varieties of dogs, including the wolf and jackal, | his 


as one species, the variations being deemed the result 
of climate, domestication, and other circumstances. 
We also learn that, with some few exceptions in the 
Pacific and Antarctic Oceans, canines are spread over 
the whole earth, and, in all circumstances of human 
existence, are found the companions of man. It may 
seem incomprehensible that an animal so fierce and 
wild as the wolf should be of the same ancestry with 
the affectionate and faithful dog ; but this is only be- 
cause we do not in a e a sufficiently 
view of the power of nature to produce varieties in 
her families. Amongst wolves are occasionally pro- 
duced individuals of a mild character, which we have 
only to suppose separated from the rest, so as to breed 
amongst themselves, in order to see how a variety 
may be established. We have an example of such a 
woll described by Frederick Cuvier. Brought up like 
a dog, he became familiar with every person he was 
in the habit of seeing. “He would follow his master, 
seemed to suffer from his absence, evinced entire 
submission, and differed not in manners from the 
tamest domestic dog. ‘The master, being obliged to 
travel, made a present of him to the Royal Menagerie 
at Paris. Here, shut up in his compartment, the 
animal remained for many weeks without exhibiting 
the least gaiety, and almost without eating. He 
dually, however, recovered ; he attached himself to 
his keeper, and seemed to have = all his past 
affections, when his master returned after an absence 
of eighteen months. At the very first word which he 
nounced, the wolf, who did not see him in the crowd, 
instantly recognised him, and testified his joy by his 
motions and his cries. Being set at liberty, he over- 
whelmed his old friend with caresses, just as the most 
attached dog would have done after a separation of a 
few days. Unhappily, his master was obliged to quit 
him a second time ; and this absence was again the cause 
of the most profound t to the poor wolf. But 
time allayed his grief. oe apa elapsed, and the 
wolf was living very comfortably with a young dog 
which had been given to him as a companion. After 
this space of time, which would have been sufficient 
to make any dog, except that of Ulysses, forget his 
master, the gentleman returned again. It was even- 
ing, all was shut up, and the eyes of the animal could 
be of no use to him ; but the voice of his beloved mas- 
ter was not effaced from his memory. The moment 
he heard it, he knew it, and answered by cries indi- 
cative of the most impatient desire ; and when the 
obstacle which separated them was removed, his cries 
redoubled. The animal rushed forward, placed his 
fore-feet on the shoulders of his friend, licked every 
of his face, and threatened with his teeth his very 
pers who approached, and to whom an instant be- 
fore he had been testifying the warmest affection. 
Such an enjoyment, as was to be ex was suc- 
by the most cruel pain to poor animal. 
Separation again was necessary, and from that in- 
stant the wolf became sad and immoveable ; he refused 
all sustenance, pined “ae his hair bristled up, as is 
usual with all sick ani: ; and at the end of eight 
days, he was not to be known, and there was every 
reason to apprehend his death. His health, however, 
became re-established ; he resumed his good condition 
of body and brilliant coat ; his keepers could again 
proach him, but he would not endure the caresses 
io other person, and he answered strangers by 
nothing but menaces.” 

On the other hand, the antiquity of existing breeds 
of dogs is proved to be very great, drawings, for ex- 
ample, of the well-known form of the greyhound, 
being found in the tombs of . 

Of all carnivorous quadru dogs possess the 
= variety of modulations in their voice. “ 

k, bay, howl, yelp, whine, cry, growl, and 
according to the emotions which they feel. In pain 
or suffering, they an under 
impatience, a guttural tremulous sq ; in anger, a 
snarl ; and a kind of shriek when their ions are 
excited to ferocity. Who is there so little observant 
as not to know, almost by the sound of the first note, 
the iar bark of the drover and shepherd’s dog, 
half-intonated, as the expression of delegated au 


tho- ' before and was then 


rity, and understood by the flock or the drove ; the 
more earnest repetition when the first signal is dis- 
regarded, or the low and bluff sound, con- 
veying a menace ; at length the sharp snarl, when 
he finds it necessary to enforce obedience, by running 
to the spot, to execute his orders with well counter- 
feited anger; or, if disappointed, the half-howling 
bay of lamentation at the failure? All these emotions 
are expressed in a lan, which marks the singular 
endowments bestowed by the Creator’s fiat, for pur- 
poses that cannot well mistaken, nor be studied 
without calling upon our y and affection. 
Dogs, likewise, express most significantly, by the voice, 
their desire to be admitted within doors, and, still 
more, in ing with perseverance ; or in resentment, 
when treated with contempt. They are jealous of 
the master’s favour, quick in discovering the respect- 
able, insolent to the poor, selfish in gormandising, 
tyrannical among their meaner inferiors, and fawning 
upon their superiors; injury they resent with the dis- 
cretion and pertinacity of politicians. 

Tilesius relates of his own dog a fact which he wit- 
nessed :—The animal had been worried by another of 


r strength ; when returned to his home, it was | lienne 


greate: 

observed that he abstained from half the proportion 
of his allotted food, and formed a kind of store with 
is savings. After some days he went out, brought 
several dogs of the vicinity back, and feasted them 
upon his hoard. This singular proceeding attracted 
the author’s attention, who, watching the result, ob- 
served that they all went out together ; and, follow- 
ing them, he found they proceeded, by several streets, 
to the skirts of the town, where the leader singled out 
a large dog, which was immediately assailed by all his 
guests, and very severely punished. 

A similar case is reported to have happened some 
years ago in the precincts of London, where a person 
on business from Devonport (then named ) had 
taken his dog. This animal being maltreated by a 
watch-dog, returned home with his master ; but he 
was missed a day or two after, as well as a favourite 
companion of his, a very large house-dog, and neither 
was seen for about ten days. They had scarcely 
returned before a letter arrived, informing the owner 
of the dog that it had been seen, in company with 
another, at the place where it had been maltreated, 
and that both had set upon and killed the dog who 
gave the first offence. 

The sagacity of some races is no less remarkable : 
as, for instance, that of a mgs had delayed enter- 
ing the ferry-boat at Saltash, near Devonport, and, 
swimming after it, found that the tide swept him 
away ; instead of persevering, he swam back, and, 
running along the shore to some distance up the cur- 
rent, plunged in again, and reached the landing-place 
on the opposite side. Dr J. Macculloch relates, of 
his own Trostoien, several singular anecdotes of a 
Scottish shepherd-dog, who always eluded the inten- 
tions of the household respecting him, if aught was 
whispered in his presence that did not coincide with 
his wishes. 

Their instinctive comprehension of the nature of 
property, is evinced by the following cases :—A lady 
at walking out, found her progress impeded 
by strange mastiff-dog. Half-alarmed, she found 
she had lost her veil, and began retracing her ~~ 
The dog went on before her, until he came up to 
missing article, and then hastened after his own 
master. —-_ a lad, upon a hard-trotting horse, 
inadvertently allowed the cakes he had bought to be 
tossed out of his basket ; but he had scarcely dis- 
covered his loss on dismounting, when the house-dog, 
who had followed him, came home with the greater 
part in his mouth: these he had no sooner dropped, 
than, running back, he fetched the remainder. 

Their benevolent feelings, and prescience of im- 
pending consequences, we have personally witnessed 
in a water-dog, who, unbidden, oor into the current 
of a roaring sluice to save a si cur, maliciously 
flung in. ie same motives seemed to animate a Po- 
meranian dog we have often seen, belonging to the 
master of a Dutch Bylander vessel: this creature 
~~ overboard, caught a child up and swam on 

re with it, before any person discovered the 
accident. The most remarkable anecdote, however, 
is that ing a Swiss chamois-hunter’s dog. This 
animal being on the glaciers with an English gentle- 
man and his master, observed the first approach- 
ing one of those awful crevices in the ice to look 
down into it. He began to slide towards the edge ; 
his guide, with a view to save him, caught his coat, 
and both slid onward, till the dog seized his mas- 
ter’s clothes, and arrested them from inevit- 
a. The gentleman left the dog a pension for 


A more remarkable presentiment of danger affect- 

ing themselves, appears in the notice Captain tg = 
ebrua where it appeared t 

had left the town before the great shock which vcina 

the buildings was felt ; and, it seems, that the same 

instinct was manifested at Conception. 

In constant fidelity, the dog offers the highest 
models for our admiration and itude ; numberless 
are the cases where they have found on fields of 
battle, lyin; by and watching the bodies of their slain 
masters. In 1660, S. Bochart relates a case, at that 
time witnessed in Paris by all who chose, of a dog who 
had followed his master’s bier to the grave three years 

remaining on the spot. 


similar case occurred in the last half century at Lisle, 
where the admiration of the neighbo caused a 
hut to be built for the dog upon the grave of his 
master, and food to be brought him. faithful 
creature resided on a ah or nine years, when he 
died. Recently the public authorities in France, 
having made strenuous endeavours to abate smuggling 
between the frontiers of Belgium and that res 
discovered that they had only transferred the practice 
from men to who were trained to carry lace, and 
other small articles, securely packed, across fields and 
rivers, where a whole army of custom-house or other 
officers were inadequate to arrest them. 

Dogs have propensities to act upon excitements 
which would seem to be foreign to their nature. 
Knowing that musical sounds offend them, to have 
so strong a predilection for harmony as is described 
to have been the case with a dog at Paris, seems very 
remarkable ; for this animal, who was known in the 
ry wen 4 of the revolution to musicians by the name 
of Parade, because he regularly attended the military 
at the Tuileries, stood by, and marched with the 
band ; and at night went to the Opera, Comedie Ita- 
i , or Theatre Feydau ; dined with any musician 
who expressed, by a word or gesture, that his com- 
pany was asked ; yet always withdrew from attempts 
to be made the property of any individual. ‘There is 
a still more singular instance of the desire of excite- 
ment in the dog, who, for several seasons, was known 
in London to be always present and conspicuous 
whenever there was a fire, yet was not owned by any 
person belonging to the fire-companies. 

But the most amusing is the case communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences by the celebrated 
Leibnitz, referring to a dog who had been taught to 
modulate his voice, so as to be able to repeat intel- 
» ae bag words required to ask for coffee, tea, and 
chocolate. 


Dogs are prone to dream ; and then they may be 
observed to move their feet, make efforts to bark, 
agitate themselves as if they were hunting, or become 
excited till the hair rises on their flanks, and the skin 
becomes clammy ; yet, when awake, they scarcely ever 
sweat, but cool themselves by panting and hanging 
out the tongue. They discover with t readiness, 
in strange persons, the tokens of fondness for their 
species, by what a classical friend calls a freemasonry 
between them. Yet activity of perception, and lively 
instinct, is occasionally found quite wanting. Thus, 
of two dogs who had followed their masters, in a 
burning sun, along the sands of the French coast on 
the Mediterranean, when they stopped to rest, one 
immediately dug with his feet a Tole sufficient to 
shelter and cool him, while the other stood whining 
in distress, without even the intelligence to imitate 
his companion. Another instance of stupid indiffer- 
ence is related to have been witnessed by Sir Robert 
Heron, who was followed home from the assizes by a 
strange dog. ‘The animal stayed at his house, without 
the least concern, until the baronet returned to the 
same county town, when he found the dog was the 
property of a brother magistrate, and followed 
the first mentioned, to all appearance only because 
he, as well as the other, rode a chestnut pony.” 

r Lizars presents, among his plates, one repre- 
senting the Alpine or Great St Bernard dog, so dis- 
tinguished for its services in rescuing travellers from 
the snow. The specimen depicted is a fine animal 
belonging to Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, and oy 
him at his house of the Grange near Edinburgh. 
Thomas gives it the name of Bass, from the ancient 
title of his family, and, in a letter to Mr Lizars, he 
communicates the following curious anecdotes :— 

“My St Bernard dog, Bass, was brought home by 
Sir Hew Dalrymple of North Berwick, Baronet, direct 
from the Great St Bernard, and Sir Hew presented 
him to me in December 1837, when he was a pu 
of about four or five months ; so that he may now 
reckoned about a year and nine months old [26th 
June 1839]. He can hardly, therefore, be said to have 
reached his full size. His bark is tremendous; so 
loud, indeed, that I have often distinguished it when 
in the Meadow Walk, nearly a mile off. To it I was 
indebted for the recovery of the dog when stolen by 
some carters, not long after I got him. He had been 
some time missing, when, to my great joy, one of the 
count was, that, in going along a certain street, 
Sod bie beck the <8 
knew it immediately. He knocked at the gate, and 
immediately said to the owner of the premises, “ You. 
have Sir Thomas Lauder’s big dog” The maa 
denied it. “But I know you have,” continued the 
letter-carrier ; “I can swear that I heard the bark of 
Sir Thomas’s big dog, for there is no other dog in or 
about all Edinburgh that has such a bark.” The man 
then admitted that he had a large dog, which he had 
bought for a trifle from a couple of coal-carters ; and 
at last, with great reluctance, he gave up the dog to 
the letter-carrier, who brought him home here. “But 
though Bass’s bark is so terrific, he is the best-na- 
tured and most playful dog I ever saw ; so much s0, 
indeed, that my small King Charles’s spaniel lapdog, 
Raith, used to tyrannise over him for many mon 
after he came here from abroad. I have seen the 
little creature run furiously at the great animal when 
gnawing a bone, who instantly turned himself submis- 
sively over on his back, with all his legs in the air, 


whilst Raith, seizing the bone, would make the most 
A | absurd and unavailing attempts to bestride the enor- 


| 
| 
acquaintance informs us that, in some cow-houses in 
his neighbourhood, there is not a cow with a tail above 
et some people are alarmed at progress 
: of knowledge amongst the people ! | 
| 
| 
| 
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mous head of his subdued companion, with the most 
ludicrous affectation of the terrible ng that 
might bespeak the loftiest description indigna- 
tion. Bass has for some time ceased to tolerate this 
y, having upon one occasion given the little 
good humour with him, t ough i 
, is always ge avail himse 
tunity of flying at him. When a 
in the street or road, he runs away 
rel; but when com to f 
ance in the attacking y, he turns upon him, 
throws his enemy down in a moment, and then, with- 
out biting him, lays his whole immense bulk down 
upon him till he nearly smothers him. But this ex- 
treme softness arises from his youth ; for, if he were 
once fairly en: , I have no doubt that he would 
be most formidable either to quadruped or biped who 
should venture to attack him. To give you an idea 
of his strength, I may tell — 
ed a many months ago. He & par- 
tien eens of the postmen who deliver let- 
ters here, though he was not the man whom I have 
already had occasion to mention. It was the duty of 
the postman I now allude to, besides delivering let- 
ters, to a letter-bag from one receiving-house to 
another, this he used to give to Bass to carry. 
Bass always followed that man through all the villas 
in this neighbourhood where he had deliveries to 
invariably 


all he could to pep pense et it. But at length 
Bass, seeing that he no chance of getting posses- 
sion of the bag by civil entreaty, raised himself on 
his hind legs, and putting a great fore-paw on each 
of the man’s houkion, he laid him flat on his back 
in the road, and quietly picking up the bag, he pro- 
ceeded peaceably on his wonted way. ‘The man, much 
dismayed, arose and followed the dog, making every 
now and then an ineffectual attempt to coax him to 
give up the bag. At the first house he came to, he 
told hie fears, and the dilemma he was in; but the 
“people comforted him by telling him that the dog 
always carried the bag. Bass walked with the man 
to all the houses at which he delivered letters, and 
along the road till he came to the gate of St Mar- 


t’s, where he dropped the and, making his 


NOTICES RESPECTING THE NEW 
COLONIES. 
Tue Westminster Review—in which work we now find 
the novel features of maps and plates, with other ap- 
ces of an industrious anxiety to please and in- 
Form the public—contains, in its January number, a 


_ paper u a and the Comparative Prospects 
Hi our New Colonies. It starts witha remark upon 
the increased disposition to emigration which has latel 


been observable in the British public. From the - 
working millions, this disposition has now spread to 
the middle classes. “People to whom the idea of 
ing themselves from their native country was 
ly repugnant, now speak familiarly of emi- 
m as a ible contingency, either not to be 
or to be desired. Among the educated por- 
tion of the middle class, where families are numerous, 
it is now not unusual to find some one or more of the 
sons seeking fortune in our distant ions. Young 
women, too, of refined education, no longer object to 
emigrate if circumstances favour that step; and even 
the eo of the aristocratic class, who have 
hitherto been content to accept a miserable pittance 
at the hands of government in the shape of some palt 
office, adapted rather to that slothful inactivity whic 
is the result of the useless education they usually re- 
ceive, than to their pampered wants, are now catching 
some of the energy and enthusiasm of the class habi- 
tually trained to activity, and we find them no longer 
some of our old 
ill-governed colonies, but honourably striving for 
wealth and distinction as active settlers in the more 
attractive of the Australian colonies, and in New Zea- 


This increased disposition is traced by the reviewer 

to what we shall the dissatisfaction of the work- 
classes with their gains, and to the new form of 

i classes, as to “the 

of providing for a family.” It is further 
v by the improved scheme of colonisation 
adopted of late years, whereby the sale of land is made 
to provide the means of om my bye labourers ; by 


r 
witness to the complete- 
ness of the society there ished.” The disadvan- 
tages remarked to exist in this colony are nothing to 
the point, or rather serve < to show how vigorous 


the new principle of colonisation inherently is, since 


the population has increased so much in 
Aer remarking very justly that th colony has 
peculiar advantages an vantages, in respect of 
soil and climate, adaptation for trade, distance from 
mother country, character of the native population, 
and the nature of the the reviewer 
proceeds to consider the qualifications and attractions 
of each. In Canada there is much good soil, and the 
distance is so short, that eo get themselves 
rted for 30s., and be carried out in com- 
fi style for L.4. The climate is severe, yet steady, 
and not unfavourable either to or 
tural operations. In commercial 
The country, however, has s 


ition itis unrivalled. 
fered much from the 
system of reserves, and extensive ts of land at 
peters, lending to Be 


energies 
of the ion. Consequently, wages are not high 
ton dollars smmonth with board, bein A 


common for labourers, that is, something like 15s. 6d. 
sterling a-week. Latterly, land has been disposed of 
on better principles, and things have, from this and 
other causes, been improving in this colony. . The 
Wakefield principle is recommended by the reviewer. 
He allows that it is “ not an ineligible field for colo- 
nisation. It has suffered much from mismanagement ; 
but, under a better system, it undoubtedly possesses 
the elements of prosperity and the means of comfort 
and happiness. Society is there considerably advanced. 
‘The cities of Quebec and Montreal have each a popu- 
lation of about 30,000, and both pe and 

Canada have many thriving towns an ——_ This 
is alone a considerable attraction to such as have been 
accustomed to the society of towns. But, as we have 
already stated, the facility of reaching Canada is the 


did | feature which will always give it a preference among 
‘ly ci 


those whose limited means 
their field of choice.” 

After only a passing remark on the other North 
Ameriean colonies, the ay ee on to consider 
the Australasian settlements. these, New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land are convict colonies, 
of considerable standing; Port Philip, a settlement 
formed by re-emigrants from these two, latterly with 
the addition of settlers from England ; ‘Western Aus- 
tralia, a settlement ruined by an erroneous plan of 
colonisation, namely, the giving of large grants of land 
at low or no prices, but now about to be revived by 
an opposite course of procedure ; South Australia and 
New are colonies on the Wakefield plan, both 
thriving. 

“Compared with other countries, Australia fur- 
nishes the conception of a country in an imperfect 
state of formation. Vast and nearly barren plains 
cover a large portion of its surface, volcanic action has 
been extremely sparing, and it seems to want an uni- 
versal upheaving—a complete breaking up of the sur- 
face—to render it an eligible habitation for man. The 
whole animal race differs from that of other countries, 
and appears to connect the nt with a former 
world. Man is there in his lowest known state. The 
mountain ranges are few, the country is extremely 
ill watered and unsheltered, and the fertile portions 
consequently bear a small proportion* to the whole 
extent of country as ae traversed, which is computed 
to be only one-eight 
is the temperate portion, it is probable that the greater 
part of the country to the north is not habitable.” 
The best part of Australia as yet discovered is that 
named Australia Felix, between New South Wales 
and South Australia. Farther westward, along the 
coast for a great way, no rivers fall into the sea, and 
consequently no hopes can be entertained of the soil ; 
but in Western Australia there are many rivers, and 
the country is an eligible one for colonisation, possess- 
ing both a fertile soil and a fine climate. 

ith to New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land—“ One of the effects of transportation, 
or rather of the assignment system, was to place a 
body of convict slaves at the disposal of the employers 
of labour. A readier recipe for rendering labour dis- 
graceful, for keeping down wages, and for separating 
the population into the two classes of slaves and their 


circumscribe 


yond the mere keep of the 
ill-fed and ill-treated to an 


complaining 
now relieved from the competition of 
labour, are advancing, and these colonies, considered 


merely in reference to are becoming attractive 
to the labourer. But wages do not alone constitute 
happiness, and it will require a transfusion 


* It has been computed that only one-fourth of the known por- 
tion is fit for pasture and cultivation, and of that fourth a large 


vari- | proportion is poor land. 


| of the Sydney press. 


for some time going on. The pro 
tion of convicts is much pees ny ten it used to’ be, 
and the large emigration from Great Britain to the 
Australian colonies within the last three years must 
considerably have diluted the tone of convictism there. 
Government has recently set a fixed and uniform 
rice upon the land, and if the proceeds, .or even a 
ond proportion of them, be devoted to the convey- 
ance of labourers, the necessary transfusion will pro- 
ceed more rapidly, and the colonies in question, now 
becoming attractive to will continue to be 
attractive to capitalists.” 

The defects of South Australia are in soil and sup- 
ply of water. It is, nevertheless, a ae colony. 
described as and respec- 
table, thus writes in April 1840 :—“ As a colony, we 
are ao pace | steadily and successfully. The streets 
are not paved with gold, but there is an ample field 
for the employment of capital and we ee to very 
great advantage. Those who have declared that we 
never could corn, are somewhat astonished at 
the returns from some of the tillage farms this last 
harvest, and will be much more astonished next year, 
I expect that the immediate neighbou: of 
Adelaide will, sooner or later, be all cultivated as corn 
partic ing positively disprov: b> 
After you travel a hundred, or a hun and twenty 
miles to the north-west from Adelaide, od progress 
a by a belt of thick serub, which stretches 
away to the eastward until it reaches the Murray, and 
runs along the northern bank of that river for a con- 

siderable distance. * * Our town is increasin 
rapidly in size, and improving in appearance. Good 
two-storey brick houses and stores are superseding our 
earlier and ruder efforts, and many houses have been 
pulled down and rebuilt in handsomer style. I assure 
you that there are a dozen shops in one street that 
would by no means disgrace the Strand or Cheapside. 
Our exports this year will be considerable. ‘The reve- 
nue from the customs alone is now L.30,000 per annum. 
We have two banks, and you may form some notion 
of our transactions by the fact, that the profits of one 
of them have been L.10,000 per annum, and that with 
six clerks ; the pay counter on a Saturday is quite as 
crowded as a London banker’s.” The public must be 
generally acquainted with one part of the cause of 
this prosperity, namely, the expenditure of the gover- 
nor on public works, which was to have been limited 
to L.20,000 a-year, but reached L.200,000, an extra- 

e have lately spoken so fully of New Zealand, 
that there is nothing new to be here communicated, 
except that the Land Company—a company which we 
never can speak of without respect, on account of the 
benevolent and conscientious principles which it has 
always followed—is about to receive a charter from 
government, which now shows every inclination to 
co-operate with it for the colonisation of these fine 


of the whole surface. As this | islands 


Western Australia, commenced twelve years ago, 
proved a complete failure, on account of the dispersion 
of its first settlers, each to his own county, where he 
lived apparently a tt proprietor, but in reality a 
helpless hermit. Yet this district, possessed of good 
soil, climate, and rivers, and situated favourably for 
intercourse with India as well as with Great Britain, 
ought to have succeeded better than South Australia, 
if a right plan of colonisation had been followed. This 
is now about to be applied by the government, under 
the care of a Western Australia Company, which is 
to invest capital in the acquirement of land and the 
conveyance of settlers. A district north of the Swan 
River, and between Arrowsmith River and Gau- 
theaume Bay, has been fixed upon for a settlement, 
and expeditions will, we believe, be immediately fitted 
out. country appears to be uncommonly fertile. It 
is elevated to the very sea-coast, a feature which is 
rally the concomitant of fertility. There is abun 
of wood and limestone. While deficient in navigable 
rivers, it is watered p Pe Qe streams, and the 
dews are abundant. ere is one splendid harbour, 
named Port Grey, with a great extent of fertile back 
country. The latitude is only between 28 and 29 
degrees ; but the elevation of the land compensates 
for the too great directness of the sun’s rays. We 
have little doubt, that three or four years will see this 
region the seat of as numerous and active a population 
as South Australia is at this moment. 

We conclude with a notice of the Australian 
lately presented by the Port Philip Herald :-—* With 
the commencement of the present quarter, considerable 
alterations have taken oe in the various ments 

he Sydney Monitor, formerly 


blished three times a-week, is now published 
the Colonist and the Australasian Chronicle, form 
published twice a-week, are now published three times 
a-week. Sydney has in all seven newspapers—one, 


the 


22 
| of a sounder population before the colonies in question 
{ . will be highly attractive to any class of persons. At 
the present moment, convictism pervades every insti- 
tution, influences oe custom, modifies the very 
habits of the people, affects the tone of society at 
large. This, no doubt, will be corrected in the course 
of time, but the process of correction will necessarily 
be slow—a disadvantage which is worthy the consi- 
deration of all who are engaged in choosing a country. 
| There is good reason to ieve that much improve- 
the gate of the convent of St Margaret's, and re- 
turned home. When our gate was shut here, to pre- 
vent his following popes the dog always leaped 
7 a high wall to get him. One day, when the 
postman was ill, or detained by some accidental cir- 
‘ eumstance, he sent a man inhis place. Bass went up 
to the man, curiously scanning his face, whilst the 
man rather retired from the dog, by no means liking 
his appearance, and very anxious to decline all ac- 
uaintance with him. But as the man left the place, 
Bass followed him, showing strong symptoms that _he 
‘was determined to have the post-bag. The man 
| 
| tyrant masters, could not have been devised. It had, 
however, the effect of rendering the two penal colo- 
nies attractive aA capitalists, for the — masters 
grew wealthy with great rapidity. Woo! wing it- 
self is a lucrative operation ; but, when the labour by 
which it is carried on is compulsory, and unpaid be- 
extent, 
M ivable extent, it 
became doubly profitable. ‘Transportation still con- 
tinues, but the assignment system is abolished, and 
the flock-owners and other capitalists are alread 
d to new countries. This plan was first tried in 
the case of South Australia, and behold the surprising 
result. Founded four years ago, this colony already | ———__ 
15,000 “The Adelaide alone 
has a population wi urches, cha 
schools, a college, Ghootes newspapers, and 
wiitsa 


. 


ost 
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* Australia has four n 
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Monitor, published daily ; five, the 

Herald, Australian Colonist, Aus- 
tralasian ees ewer] three times a-week ; and 
one, the Commercial Journal, published twice a-week. 
Melbourne has three nowaperes the Port Philip Pa- 
triot, Port Philip Gazette, and Port ip Herald, each 
published twice a-week—making in twenty-nine 
weekly publications now existing in New South Wales. 
‘Van Diemen’s Land is sadly behind her sister colony 
in this respect. There are in Hobart Town only six 
j and in Launceston two journals, published 
weekly, making in all only eight weekly pu ons 
in the whole colony of Van Diemen’s d. South 
—one, the Southern 
Australian, published twice a-week ; two, the South 

ister, and the Adelaide Chronicle, pub- 
lished weekly ; and one, the Port Lincoln Herald, 
published cog Swan River has only one 
newspaper, the Perth Guardian, published weekly. 
colony, has already two newspapers, publi weekly ; 
one, The New Zaaland Gazette, published at Port 
Nicholson, and the other, the New Zealand Adver- 
tiser, at the Bay of Islands.” : 


A WORD ON SURNAMES. 


Surnames have originated in various — Some 
are derived from the names of places, others from 
offices and professions, from nal peculiarities, 
from the addition of the word son to the Christian 
name of the father, from the performance of certain 
actions, from objects in the animal and — world, 
and from accidental circumstances of very varied 
character. The oldest, and what would be called the 
more respectable, surnames, are those which have been 
adopted from localities, these having in general been 
first borne by landed gentlemen and their relations. Of 
this species of origin, numerous Scottish patronymics 
present us with examples. The name of Hamilton 
originated in the circumstance of the manor of Hamble- 
den or Hambleton, in the county of Buckingham, being 
the first important possession of the founder of the 
family. The barony of Gordon, in Berwickshire, gave 
in like manner a name to what afterwards became a 
distinguished northern clan. First written De Hamil- 
ton and De Gordon, the prefix was soon disused. There 
is little interest attached to this sort of baronial origi- 
nation of names; but localities sometimes have given 
rise to patronymics in a more interesting way. ‘Thus, 
for example, the very ancient and distinguished name 
of Mortimer is composed of the Latin words, de Mor- 
tuo Mari, of or from “the Dead Sea.” Some noble act, 
or brave feat of arms, was performed, in the earl 
Crusades, on the banks of this awfully-named mss | 
and gained for the knight who accomplished it the 
appellation in question, from his admiring king and 
peers. In like manner, the name of Montague, or 
more properly Montacute, came from the words monte 
acuto, the “peaked mountain,” a remarkable act having 
been either performed near such a spot by the first 
Montacute, or we hill being a marked feature in 
the early territorial possessions of the family. Mon- 
fort, another illustrious name in the crusading 

is said to be derived from Latin terms indicating that 
he who first bore it was a warrior de ee ek of the 
“strong hand.” A considerable number of this higher 
class of names are, as in the case of Montague, 

the French, and their origin baffle the English an- 
tiquary. Bowrerie, for instance, is from the French, 
in which lan it signifies a cow-house (or byre in 
Scotch, which bears a resemblance to the original 
word bouverie); but how the Bouveries should have 
had any connexion with cow-houses, it would now be 
difficult to explain. 

Hereditary places or offices gave a name for our 
ancient princes, and also for many a one of our ancient 
families. The Lord-Stewards of Scotland became its 
-. The office of Mareschal originated the family 
of Marshall; and the Falconers are sprung from a 
knight named De Loncorp, who the place of fal- 
coner to William the Lion, and founded the barony 
of Halkerton (originally Hawkerton), now conjoined 
with the earldom of Kintore. The names of Usher, 
Chamberlain, and others, were doubtless derived in a 
similar ways and it is probable that the Meee 

alker had its origin with the wa’ 


- are numerous beyond all calculation, and to 
reckon 

Smith would certainly deserve notice, in the first 
,» On account its multitudinousness, which 
s, by the bye, a somewhat curious proof of the 
metallic of our ances- 
tors. rs, Hoopers, rs, Tailors, Bak 
Barbers, Fishers, Fowlers —how they have all = 
run upon! Sir Walter Scott points out well, in his 


Fair — of Perth, net what manner these designa- 
tions, from being merely personal and essional, 
become fixed and patronymical. 


and 
Harry Smith are represented as undergoing the 
cess of being supplied from their trades with nily 


names. A very portion of the population of the 
British islands has named in the. same way. Of 
course, there must have been a period at which such a 
process of nomination would cease to operate or exist ; 
that is, when the laws became better fixed, and de- 
manded more accurate and definite designations than 
formerly. But it is plain that the custom which gave 
names to heads of families from trades would not in- 
terfere so much with the wide diffusion of different 
names as one would be at first inclined to think. Ifa 
Glover, for example, had a family of four or five sons, 
the eldest might succeed him in trade, and perpetuate 
the name of Glover in one branch. The others might 
respectively become John Gardener, Frank Mason, 
Harry Goldsmith, or Will Fuller; and with each of 
them and their children, individually and collectively, 
the same would be renewed and repeated. It 
did not follow, from every tailor being named Taylor, 
that all their respective Cecsendnntsrene also to 

the name. No ; strong as the Taylors are in the land, 
they would have been still stronger in that case, The 
naming of people after their trades, while it limited 
names in number on the whole, had also the counter- 
balancing effect of scattering and spinning out the 
existing stock, as far as it would go. 

The animal world has been ransacked to yield 
mankind patronymies. We have Lyons and Lambs— 
the latter name, as one who honoured it suggested, 
haply first 

** Borne by some shepherd on Lincolnian plains”— 
Foxes and i Ducks and Swans, Eagles and 
Hawks ; in fact, all imaginable creatures have given 
us po mee ye The mode in which these were seve- 
jr opted or applied, at an pe period, may be 
gathered from the practice of applying them used 
among the American Indians at this hour. A man 
resembles the Hawk in eye or hearing, and he gains 
the name. His son is called the young Hawk ; 
his grandson the little Hawk ; and so is the denomi- 
nation handed downwards, till the family become the 
Hawk family of their tribe. The case would doubt- 
less be often the same, in very early days, with our 
own animal patronymics. It would be a more difficult 
point to explain how things inert—tools or instru- 
ments, for example—have given names to man. Be- 
tween an animated creature and the party named 
after it, there may be strong features of resemblance ; 
and it may also be readily understood, how any word 
which expresses a personal or mental characteristic 
of man may become a family surname. Elder or 
Younger, Black or White, Hasty, Faithful, Quick, 
and such-like words, might naturally be used as names, 
having a descriptive and distinguishing signification ; 
but, as has been said, there is some difficulty in under- 
eo original reasons for calling a man Box, 
Mallet, Burden, Bundle, and the like. 

The vegetable world has yielded a host of names 
to mankind. We have Trees and Flowers, with all 
their varieties ; and nominees for all external objects 
of scenery, from Hills, Pools, Ponds, and Lakes, to 
Little-towns and Green-fields. Two noblemen, who 
bore nearly the latter names, to wit, Lords Lyttleton 
and Grenville, entered one day into argument res 
ing the origin and antiquity of their families, rd 
Grenville insisted at once upon his own name being 
the most ancient, and on its being derived, not from 
green fields but grandes villes, the French for “ great 
cities.” “ Nay,” says Lord Lyttleton, “if you will 
allow that your name is from green fields, I yield 
the question of antiquity, for every one knows that 
green fields were before little towns ; but, most cer- 
tainly, little towns existed before great cities.” With 
regard to towns, we often find — bearing their 
names. ‘This is explained, we believe, by the practice 
of conferring upon foundlings the names of the places 
where they were ex It is also possible, that 
private parties, who have been half unwillingly com- 
= to take charge of poor unclaimed infants, have 
requently amused themselves, and taken a slight re- 
venge upon necessity, by bestowing whimsical appel- 
lations upon their chargelings. Public bodies, as we 


learn from Mr Bumble, the le, sometimes manage 
the same matter in odd ways, and send 7'wists and 
Whists into the world at no allowance. 


We have always remarked that every different dis- 
trict of country, or large town, possesses names which 
you scarcely ever see any where else, some of these 
names being evidently derived from ci 
connected ee locality. For example, 
the surname i — seen on signboards 
on the banks of the it we venture to say it 
i district. Names would 


soon. Another common cause of odd names, is the 
number of illegitimate, or half-disowned children, 
who grow up in the humbler orders of society with- 
out any precise appellation of one kind or other. A 
gentleman lately mentioned to us, that in examining 


a thickl led district in G ww, he found two 
whe feed no except the 


nicknames or abbreviated Christian names which 
were familiarly given to them. Among the same 
horde of forlorn paupers and outcasts, both men and 
women were known to each other only by their fami- 
liarised Christian names—as Jock, Sandy, Jenny, &c.: 
regular surnames to children, in such circumstances, 
are out of the question. 

How surnames should have assumed so many varie- 
ties of spelling, is easily explained. Until lately, 
education was on so low a scale, and so little attention 
was paid to ort phy, that few persons spelled 


their name twice the same way, and e 

member of a family wrote his "The 
name of the writer of the present article affords an 
instance in point. In an old black-letter family bible 
of the seventeenth century, the surname of the owner 
is written Chalmbers ; then it is written Chambers ; 
next it is written Chalmers; and, last of all, it is 
age written Chambers—it being quite evident that 
the writers individually possessed no rule to guide 
them, and considered the orthography a matter of 


SCRAPS OF MUSICAL AND LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


From a digest of musical and literary intelli in 
the January number of that excellent periodical the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, we gather the following 
amusing scraps :— 

Times are wonderfully altered as dramatic 
emoluments and foreign artistes, although at no period, 
perhaps, has there been a greater competition in their 

rofession. In England, Italian singers were paid 

ighly enough in comparison with what was allowed 
to their comrades of the French opera at about the 
same period; yet nowhere has the increase been more 
remarkable than at the Italian O of London, 
when, under the management of Handel, Senesino, 
an Italian singer, obtained 1500 guineas for a season ; 
and another, Farinelli, after a short stay in England, 
amassed a fortune, purchased an estate in his native 
country, and, proving at least grateful to the source 
of his opulence, erected and dedicated a temple in his 
realms to “ English _ Yet Senesino and Fari- 
nelli would have marvelled if they had lived to wit- 
ness the engagements of Catalani, who, as an intelli- 
gent lessee of the Opera tells us, “exacted terms un- 
paralleled in the annals of foreign extortion.” "What 
those terms were, we know not precisely, but have 
every reason to believe that they have been much ex- 
ceeded by those of her fair successors. Malibran, in 
1829, was engaged at the London Opera at 75 guineas 
a-night, with a benefit; and at the Italian Opera of 
Paris, in 1830, at 1175 franes per night. After three 
seasons in Paris and two in London, as her biographer 
tells us, she had accumulated L.24,000. In 1 she 
was engaged at Drury Lane, at L.150a-night, and her ' 
next engagement at the same house was at the rate 
of L.3775 for thirty nights. At Milan, subsequently, 
her engagement with Duke Visconti was 420,000 
francs, with a Dg ~ for her residence, a carriage, and 
a free table, for 180 performances. Julia Grisi, as 
was ngs proved before a French court of law, 
realises above L.10,000 a-year by her performances 
and concerts in London and Paris. Rubini is stated 
by a French print, which, however, we cannot safely 
trust, to have made an income of L.4000 per annum ; 
and it will be no fault of the British public if his com- 
rades do not thrive equally well, after the memorable 
battle fought and won for one of them in last season 
of her Majesty’s Theatre. Madame Demoreau Cinti 
receives, we believe, some 60,000 francs from the Paris 
Opera Comique, a sum, however, not extravagant, when 
we compare that t singer with the more pros 
prima donna of the Italian Opera. Taglioni’s receipts 
at St Petersburgh, Vienna, and in London, would per- 
haps be deemed more extraordi ill than some of 
the above engagements, if they could be acc 
stated, though they may prove reasonable eno 
when compared with what the New World is yieldi 
to Fanny Elssler, who is stated to have been en 
at the Havannah at the rate of L.4000 for one month 
of saltation. After these details, the emoluments of 
the singers now in vogue in Italy need not surprise. 
According to a statement just published on the con- 
tinent, they are as follows :—Mariani, who lately de- 
manded 1.6000 for a season at Paris, L.2400; 
L.2000 ; Donzelli, L.2800 ; Reina, Poggi, and Pendazai, 
from L.1200 to L.1600; Ronconi and Marini, about 
L.1600. Mesdames Straponi, Scoberlechner, and 
Ronzi, L.2000; Madame Marini, 1.1400; Made- 
moiselle Francilla Pixis, L.1600; and Madame Ung- 
her, L.2800. Composers have their due share in the, 
golden which the nineteenth century has 
extended to the lyric drama. Rossini leads a melan- 


lings, | choly life at Bologna, with an income rated at L.4000, 


Meyerbeer must have, by his compositions, added a 


ording pe haga to the one he has derived from a wealthy 


fat If Donizetti, with his prolific pen and present 
vogue, be not on the high to fortune, it must be 
his own fault—Morning Post, 

The number of musical publications which ap- 
peared in Germany duri last two months was 
497 ; of these, 9 were o pieces ; 31 for the 
wind instruments ; 9 guitar ; 220 piano-forte ; 7 orzan 
these, 6 were works of instruction. 


of 
Many of the best English singers are receiving in 


| 
a 
pertect indifference. 
running footmen of other days, an extensive class, and 
fitted to gem so common an appellation. Trotters, 
it is likely, came from the same source. One thing 
may here be observed, that, wherever we find a class , 
be found widely spread. "Clerks, or Clarks, belong to | th € the very sol, and 
ound widely sp or be to us seem to grow out of the very soil, and to possess 
this division of names, and all sprung from ao toe an exact geographical distribution, like the different 
clerk, which was at one time applied to persons of | species of plants and animals. There is, however, a 
learning. The surnames derived from professions and pe their origin, much less mysterious. In all e 
and densely peopled cities, there are many found 
the names of whose parents are unknown, and to whom, 
therefore, as already hinted, names are given ac : 
to the fancy of the parish authorities. Littl 
it may be supposed, governs the selection ; if the child : 
be found on a bridge, it is called Bridge; or if in a ; 
Place, it is called Place; or if in a street, Street ; and ie. 
| 
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America that es a British public have 
refused to bestow. Miss Fanny Elssler is pursuing a 
most triumphant tour through the United States. 
She has already realised 20,000 dollars, and will shortly 
take her departure for New Orleans and Havannah ; 
she cannot be expected in Europe until the spring. 
Braham has been enthusiastically received at Phila. 


inhabitants of the distant colony of Adelaide, 
South Australia, have a Victoria Theatre, at which 
operatic and other performances are given. 

The national drama in England is sinking before a 
rooms, with publi lormances, opened in most 
the taverns of the metropolis. [We should be 

to hear of these nuisances bei uelled, for they 
are injuring the morals of society, which is much worse 
than oe drama. 

The royal library of Berlin has been augmented by 
69,418 volumes during the last ten years. 

of L.150 on Ludwig Tieck, and has invited t 
brothers Grimm to reside permanently at Berlin. 

The King of Bohemia has signified his intention of 
erecting a monument at Cassel, in memory of Johannes 
von Miiller, the historian ; and the good people of 
Kempen also intend erecting a similar testimony to 
the memory of Thomas von Kempen. 

The first number of a journal, called Archie Chesky, 
has just — in Bohemia, and has excited ewe 
attention. It is published at the ex of the Bohe- 
mian Diet, and under the editorship of the learned 
historian IF. Patacky. The work promises to throw 
great light on the history, manners, and philosophy 
of Bohemia, as it is intended to make a critical selec- 
tion from the archives and public documents in the 
Bohemian language. 

It would appear that some modifications of the 
Austrian censorship are in progress, as the Contersa- 
tions Lexicon, published by Brockhaus of Leipzig, on 
liberal principles, which was formerly strictly prohi- 
bited, is now admitted into the Austrian dominions. 

A new translation of the works of Sir Walter Scott 
into German, by Mr Clifford, has been announced ; 
and Mr Moriarty has translated Master Humphrey's 
Clock, Sam Slick, and Turnbull’s Austria, into the same 


rns is at present a great object of attraction to 

the German poets, no less than four translations hav- 
recently appeared. Notwithstanding the difficulty 

the subject, many of the poems and songs are ren- 
dered in a manner worthy of the original. We have 
likewise seen the first part of a translation of Shelley’s 
works. It is not without merit, although the trans- 
lator, probably a young man, has not equalled the 
beautiful rhythm of the ~~ e fear that 
the long prose notes will find but too many admirers. 

Professor Siebold [in Holland] is making rapid pro- 
gress with his great work on Japan ; he intends 
writing a history of every species of arms that have 
been in use by all nations. He has disposed of his 
inyaluable collection of Japanese and Chinese anti- 
quities at, Leyden to the state, although he had se- 
veral noble offers from the Duke of Orleans. 

In Turkey, a weekly journal in the Turkish lan- 
guage has just appeared ; its contents are political, 
commercial, and literary. A council of medicine has 
also been established, before which all medical practi- 
tioners are to be examined before a diploma is poates. 

In Greece, the university of Athens has 232 
students this year; of these 10 were studying theo- 
logy, 137 jurisprudence, 30 medicine, and 55 philo- 
sophy. ‘There were 19 ordinary professors, and 2 


extraordi , 9 honorary professors, and 4 tutors, 

making i 34 persons, who were thus divided—2 

to theology, 10 j rudence, 8 medicine, and 14 phi- 
y- 


re are no less than 1555 ines and other 
icals published in the United States. Of these, 
appear in New land, 274 in New York, 253 

in Pennsylvania, and 164 in Ohio. 


d THE HORSE OF SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY. 

steed which bors the Duke of Wellington at Water. 
able near Strathfieldsaye. 
the feeling 


proper that he should retire 


t in London, by whom he was sent down to 

in A 1 under the care of one of the 
attendants of IV., then visiting his northern 
kingdom. In Edin our Arabian was taken in 


charge by the father of the 
ho conducted him to 
then occupied in the 
years, and 
and benevolent keeper; but at 
an end to his days, and under 


gentleman above men- 
a country residence 


frosty morning, as he was ing t - 
gillan House, a sound as of distant musketry struck 
upon his ear, and threw him into an attitude expres- 
sive of great excitement. The noise in reality pro- 
ceeded from a curling rink at some distance, the stones 
employed in that cheerful winter game often striking 
w each other with such force as to seem like the 
report of fire-arms. Evidently fancying that he heard 
anew the battle sounds of his early days, the poor 
creature started off in a frantic state towards the 
— from which the noise proceeded. He leapt at 
park gate, but, alas! his former strength was gone, 
and he tore himself dreadfully by the pikes which 
surmounted the uppermost bar. Nevertheless, he 
i ice, where he reeled and fell. 
with 

was 


hitched up the headband of his small clothes, 
put- 
erence, called out, “ Stand 
sir—mind what l've said to you.” This acted like 
an electric shock on the witness, for he instantly grasped 
the bar before him, stood stock-still, gaping as petrified. 
His lordship then resumed his seat, and called out to 
the witness, “ What’s your name ?” “ Bauldy M‘Lucky,” 
was instantly roared out, in a voice more resembling the 
discharge of a piece of artillery than the ordinary action 
of the vocal organs. The amazement was succeeded 
a burst of ible laughter from the audience, 
the lengthened bawl of “ Si—lence” by the macer, while 
the effect of it on his lordship was such, that, instine- 
tively dropping the pen, clapping both hands to his ears, 
and looking daggers at Bauldy, he exclaimed, “ What's 
the meaning of that, sir?” Bauldy, who thought his 
lordship now meant to quarrel with him for not speaking 
loud enough, immediately answered in the same tone, 
“I never spoke louder to the brutes in my life.” A per- 
fect explosion of laughter succeeded, which, for some 
time, defied every effort of the macer and the court to 


THE WREN. 
(BY THE REV. F. W. FABER.) 


There is 2 bay, all still and lone, 
And in the shade one broad grey stone, 
Where, at the evening hour, 
The sun upon the water weaves 
Motions of light among the leaves 
Of a low hanging bower. 


And one old sycamore, that dips 
Into the stream its dark green tips, 
And drinks all day and night ; 

And, opposite, the tain h 
Doth intercept the deep blue sky, 
And shuts it out from sight. 
Last year it was my haunted seat, 

And every evening did I meet 

A grave and solemn wren. 
He sate, and never spake a word ; 
A holy and religious bird 

He seem'd unto me then. 


I thought, perchance, that sin and strife 
Might in a winged creature's life 
Be somehow strangely blent ; 
So hermit-like he lived apart, 
And might be in his little heart 
A woodland penitent. 


Deceitful thing ! into the brook, 
Hour after hour, a steadfast look 
From off his perch was sent ; 
And yet I thought his eyes too bright— 
Too happy for an anchorite, 
On lonely penance bent. 


Ah, yes! for long his nest hath been 
Behind yon alder’s leafy screen, 

By Rothey’s shining waters :— 
Two rapid years are run, and now 
This monk hath peopled every bough 

With little sons and daughters. 

I will not blame thee, Friar Wren— 
Because among stout-hearted men 

Some truant monks there be ; 
And, if you could their names collect, 
I more than half suspect 

That I should not be free. 


Erewhile, I dream'd of cloister’d cells, 

Of gloomy courts and matin bells, 
And painted windows rare ; 

But common life’s less real gleams 


My captive heart is alter’d now ; 

And, had I but one little bough 
Of thy green alder tree, 

I would not live too long alone, 

Or languish there for want of one 

To share the nest with me. 


—From a Collection of Pieces. 


AN AUDIBLE WITNESS. 

Some years Lord —— was presi at a circuit 
trial in several females were 
examined as witnesses. Whether it arose from their 
unusual exposure in the witness-box (a square structure 
in the centre of the Court Hall, elevated considerably 
above the floor), from fear of their expressions being 
laughed at, or from whatever cause, certain it is, they 
poo so inaudibly and indistinctly, that the jury again 
and = complained, and his lordship as o admo- 
nished them to speak out ; but, notwithstanding repeated 
admonitions, they again and again resumed their under 
tone till of new reminded. On this account, the patience 
of the judge was most severely tried, and by the time the 
examination was finished, he was visibly suppressing great 
irritation. At this juncture, there approached through 
the crowd, towards the witness-box, a tall, stout fellow, 
with a fustian-sleeved jacket, capacious corduroy inex- 
pressibles, blue rig-and-fur hose, and strong lumps of 
shoes, well supplied with tackets—who, with pavier-like 
thumps, tramped up the wooden steps into the box, laid 
his bonnet on the seat, and sousing himself down on ii 
stared about with seeming indifference, as if he had h 
lordship eyed with surprise, and having promptly o 
him te uiand wh and administered the oath, he, with a 
fearful scowl and gruff manner, addressed him: “ Wit- 
ness, let me tell you, that my brother (meaning the other 


a and I have this day been put to great trouble 
inées) witnesses who would not, or could not, speak 
above 


breath. Now, sir, I see you're a strong y: 


to speak out to your horses, you can have no such apo- 


logy ; and, therefore, let me tell you, once for all, that if, 


you speak not at the top of your voice, you shall be sent 
down to jail in an instant.” Ere this volley was well 
over, the witness, unconscious of wrong by him to call 
for such a threat, changed colour, stared wildly around, 


get rep d; even his lordship, whose kindness of heart 
was well known, smilingly observed, “Surely you don’t 
consider us your brutes, sir; you should know there's a 
difference betwixt roaring and speaking. Remember 
where you're standing, sir.” This memento wrought on 
Bauldy prodigiously—his hands clenched convulsively 
the bar in front—the iration broke in drops on his 
face—his eyes seemed fixed, and his whole frame fear- 
fully agitated. In vain were questions put to him from 
both sides of the bar—fruitless were expostulations or 
threats—his answers were all of the non mi ricordo c’ 
except two, to which no importance seemed attached by 
any one, urtfless Bauldy, namely, “ That he stayed wi’ his 
mither in the Briggate ; and he kent she was aulder than 
himsel’.” Seeing, therefore, that nothing further could 
be elicited from Bauldy, his lordship, imputing it to 
Bauldy’s wish to conceal the truth, in a surly manner 
ordered him to get away. This ed like a charm ; 
Bauldy and bonnet were instantly in motion. His preci- 
pitate tramp down the narrow steps, however, ended 
rather cefully, for having tripped himself, down he 
came, at length, on the top of a man, whose rueful ges- 
tures and looks, under the weight and desperate of 
Bauldy, found no consolation or apology, other than the 
convulsive laughter of the audience, and the hasty remark 
of Bauldy at striding away, “ Did ye e’er see sic a a 
buffer as that?” On getting outside the court, Bauldy 
mother and some cronies were overheard asking him how 
he had come on. “Come on!” said he; “I thought the 
auld buffer would hae worried me; he said he would 
send me down to jail whaur I stood—I lost my sight— 
and peed clean doited ; I was like to swarf, but I held 
firm by the bauk, for fear they oe knock the boddom 
frae ‘neath my feet, and send me below in an instant, as 
he said: yon’s nae fun ava. Come awa, lads, my throat’s 
as dry as a whistle, and gie me something to draik the 
dust.”— From the ninth number of the Laird of Logan. 


ADVANCEMENT OF THE ANCIENTS IN COMFORT. 

I have alluded to the wheel-tracks which are deeply 
cut in the stone pavement [at Pompeii]; but these are 
not the only marks of actual use which strike the eye 
every where. The stepping-stones at the doors, for 
example, are mostly worn down by the feet, and the 
sides of the wells are deeply cut with the bucket-ropes. 
It is very remarkable, that even the narrowest streets of 
Pompeii are furnished with commodious raised pave- 
ments for the foot- gers—trottoirs, as they are 
called in French. And this reminds me of an odd jumble 
of circumstances. The French have the word for the 
thing, but not the thing itself; while we in England have 
the thing but not the word, which ob us to use the 
compound ex ion foot-pavement. hat is perhaps 
still more curious, the Italians, in process of time, instead 
of improving, have gone backwards in this matter; for 
~—e which must be upwards of two thousand years 
old, is far better off for trottoirs than any modern town 
in Italy. It may be mentioned, also, that at the crossings 
in the streets of Pompeii, a line of stepping-stones, six or 
eight inches high, is always placed; a contrivance for 
the accommodation of foot-passengers which I never saw 
in any other part of the world.—Captain Basil Hall’s 
Patchwork, 

EDUCATION. 

It will be a vain task to h the union of manh 
if we continue to teach children ion. If we wou 
make the country one, we must in by gathering up 
its fragments while they are soft. Thanks to our ori 
nature, unsectarian, unpolitical, unsophisticated, as it 
always is, until corrupted by man, this is not difficult. 
Children, if left to themselves, will naturally unite. 
Their animosities and prejudices are not theirs, but their 
fathers’. Such mixture of sects and classes is the true 
discipline by which these pernicious tendencies should 
be counteracted. There is no place like school to teach 
universal sympathy and unadulterated Christian bene- 
volence—I will not say (for it is a very un-Christian 
word) toleration. Separate at present our children, and 
the next generation will exhibit all the errors and 
sions of the old race over again. The Protestant school 
will turn out its annual show of Protestants ; the Catholic 
school its rival batch of Catholics—just in the same 
manner as an aristocratic school shapes its exclusives, or 
a corporation school its aldermen and police ma- 
G. The age and country want Englishmen and 

tishmen. Nationalism, not sectarianism, should be tue 
first article of our common charter.—Sunday School Ma- 
gazine, 
HINT TO BACHELORS, 

Those who marry women much richer than themselves, 
are not the husbands of their spouses, but slaves to the 
fortunes which their wives have brought them.— Belle 
Assemblée. 
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} 
Shone warm on my monastic dreams, 
\ And melted them to air. 
| 
the horse which bore Sir Ralph Abercromby at his | 
= last field in Egypt, and from which he fell mortally | 
wounded on that occasion. This animal, an Arabian | 
of it beauty, came into the hands of an officer of | 
high rank, who, for many years, cherished him with 
tt care. At length, when he had become old and 
it was judged 
, from active service, and 
man who conducts an extensive business as an army } 


